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interest in the development of 
Florida has caused a rush to lib- 
raries for impartial information. 
You can give your readers the 
true, unbaised facts in 
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Book on Florida 


The tremendous nationwide 


“Florida in the Making” 


By Frank Parker Stockbridge and John Holliday Perry 


Mr. Stockbridge is a noted economist and writer in such magazines as 
the Saturday Evening Post. Atlantic Monthly. Colliers and scores of others 
Mr. Perry is a multi-millionaire, lawyer, banker and publisher. These two 
men spent nearly a year investigating every part of Florida and have presented 
the results of their exhaustive tour of study and research in this book. They 
have had the co-operation of the United States Department of Agriculture, 


State of Florida, Boards of Trade and Agricultural Commissions 


[his is not propaganda for or against Florida but the plain unvarnished 
facts. When your readers ask for “a book on Florida’ be able to give them 
‘FLORIDA IN THE MAKING.” a veritable cyclopedia of facts which every 


one who ts interested in that State. should know 


Order Now from your jobber, or 
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Publications 





“Economics of the Radio Industry” 


By HIRAM L. JOME, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, 


N this fascinating book, just 

author describes 1 really absorbing manner the 
interesting adjustments of the radio industry to the 
requirements of efficient business organization; how 
handles its merchandising and financing problems; how 
it is adapting itself to our economic structure, ar 


trom the press, the 


“Labor Relations in Industry”’ 


By DWIGHT L. HOOPINGARNER, M.A. 
Director of the New York Building Congress; formerly 
Lecturer in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University 


FOR the first time, here is a book that sets forth a 

complete presentation otf the entire field of labor 
relations and their administration, reduced to its 
essence. It gives a tundamental point of view, presents 
the problems, explains the governing principles, defines 
the basic technique, describes plans in operation, inter 


prets and shows trends 553 pages. Cloth. Net. $4 





“Health Maintenance in Industry” 


By J. D. HACKETT 


Consultant on Labor Relations; formerly Manager, 
Medical, Department, Nichols Copper Company 


THIS comprehensive manual really points out how 
hygiene and sanitation, medicine and surgery, can 
be applied in order to reduce absence and inefficiency 
It tells how to install a first aid room and explain- 
how to prevent accidents, and cure and relieve injuries 
It describes common ailments and shows how they may 
be avoided or reduced; how to control occupationa 
diseases, improve lighting, heating, and ventilation. 48% 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth Net, S: 


“Advertising Copy: Principles 
and Practice” 


By LLOYD D. HERROLD, M.B.A. 
Associate Professor of Advertising, Northwestern 
University 
"THROUGHOUT, this new manual, just 
clearly explains the real selling factors in 
advertising copy Step by step it really 
to analyze the product, select and 
effective points, and tells how to adopt ideas to readers 
and how to get a point of contact It shows how te 
secure effective unity, balance, and eve-direction; and 
points out the factors introductory, competitive, re 


published, 
successtu 
tells just how 
express its 


most 











minder, good will, argumentative and descriptive copy 
This usable h indbe ok makes plain every type ot ps 
whether for newspaper, general, trade or direct adve 

tising Illustrat If pages Cloth Net. $4 


Dennison University 





“Real Estate Merchandising” 


ALBERT G. HINMAN, Assistant Professor of Land 
Economics, Northwestern University; ond HERBERT 
B. DOREAU, Assistant Professor of Economics 

Northwestern University 
Merchan ! 


lising is the first book t P 













R EAL Estate d Zz o a 
specifically and thor hl with t t e ot 
Real Estate that is fundamental All Real Estate deal 
ers are prima interested P In a 
clear, interesting ead c r 
cates the essenti deratior ling 
merchandising t 1 prese t element 
of efficient admintstratior and, final ] es con 
cretely the specific t 1 handising 
salesmanship and advertising 15 ige i} 

Clotl 





“Accounting Systems: Principles 
and Problems of Installation” 


By GEORGE E. BENNETT, I.M., C.P.A. 
Professor of Accounting, College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University 





BUSINESS men everywhere will welcome this new 
book which places emphasis upon the system prot 
lems of the average business concern and explains spe 
fically how to devise, install, and operate an effective 
accounting system Actual systems of accounting f 


representative businesses are shown: systems for reta 


stores, commission houses, factories, and other line 
(he general scheme behind each 1s specifically described 
and 97 illustrative forms for busine ise are reproduce 
[llustrated. 4 page Clot N 


“Salesmanship Applied” 


By PAUL W. IVEY, Ph.D. 
Merchandising Investigator, Lecturer, and Counselor, 
Lecturer on Salesmanship, Northwestern University 


[\ a way all his own, the author, tn this new 
brings out clearly each step in selling, trom planning 
the interview to winning the order He tell 1 plainl 
what information about your goods you really need, ar 
where and how to get facts for sales tall that | 
sales. Setting forth the values that istome wok f 
n buying, the author tells y« plainly how to find and 
point out these qualities 11 ir own good empha 
throughout, is on the tua 4 wo» 
Illustrated. Cloth 
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LIBRARIANS* ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 
SERNA CE 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 
good service which you have been giving us." 

"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves man; 
of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 

"I have understood from some other college librarians that you render 


good service as to prices and promptness." 
"We are so pleased with the speed with which you handled a recent 


order that we are sending you a larger order." 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Inquire about our simple order system 


: Putnams 
Library D epartment 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Jast West of 5th Avenue ; 








* Names upon request 


























| For Durability, Economy and Beauty 
| USE | 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY BINDING FABRIC 


| Hotiiston LisraAry BucKRAM is the strongest of all bookcloths. 
It costs much less than leather or imitations and outwears all. 
Available in eighteen library colors. 





For a washable, waterproof surface use 
BARCO LIQUID FINISH 


“Barco’’ forms a washable protective surface which 
resists dirt, water, scratches and stains. It is easily 











applied and dries almost immediately. ‘Barco’’ wiil 
not turn white, crack or become sticky. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. NORWOOD, MASS. 





CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





BOSTON NEW YORK 
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cess weight. 


capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 


Beautifully finished in baked-on 
permanent, indestructable. 


enamel 


Write for full details and 

photos of library installations 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 

Dealers Everywhere 
































Allsteel 
Library Shelving 
MEETS every requirement of 

the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
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Kunstwissenschaftliche 


Jahrbticher 


Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 
Ed. by Dr. Ernst Gall 

1923. 16th vol., half cloth, $21.4¢ 
Half parchment, $23.8¢ 

1924-1925. Paper bound, $14.30; Half 
cloth, $16.70 


Jahrbuch der jungen Kunst 
Ed. by Prof. Dr. Georg Biermann 


192! 

Half cloth, $6.00; Half leather, $9.50 
1922 

Half cloth. $6.00; Half leather. $9.50 
1923 

Half cloth. $7.20; Half leather, $10.70 
1924 

Half cloth, $8.50: Half leather. $11.90 


Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst 

Ed. by Prof. Dr. Georg Biermann. 
1924 

Half cloth, $14.30; Half leather 
1925 

Paper bound, $14.30; Half cloth, $16.70 

Jahrbuch fiir prahistorische 

ethnographische Kunst 

Ed. by Dr. Herbert Kithn 

The essays are published in the five main 

languages 1925, Paper bound, $8.50 

Half cloth, $10.00 


Wallraf Richartz Jahrbuch 

Ed. by the Wallraf-Richartz-Gesellschaft, 
Koln. 

2nd vol., 1925. Paper bound, 

Half leather, $8.30. 


Klinkhardt & Biermann 
Verlag 


Leipzig, Germany 


$16.70 


und 


$6.00; 





Orders executed by 
B. Westermann Co., Inc. 
13 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Aips to LAUGHTER. Cures for the blues to be taken, as needed, 
in homeopathic doses: some books of humor, chosen principally from 
those published since 1910 but including a few old favorites. Anno- 
tated. 4 pages. 10 copies, 25c.; 60, $1; 100, $1.50; 250, $3.50% 500, 


SO; 1000, S10. 


Kasy Books ror NEW AMERICANS WITH A READING LIST FOR 
AMERICANIZATION Workers. [dna Phillips. Part 1 lists about 125 
books for the immigrant. The United States, citizenship, [english 

language, domestic affairs and stories are some of the groupings. Part 
| 2 lists books for the Americanization worker. Annotations. S pages. 


Single copy, 20c.; 10 copies, $1; 25, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $3.75. 


WINNETKA GRADED Book List. Carleton Washburne and Mabel 
Vogel. A scientific study of children’s reading habits and tastes with 
a scientifically graded list of 700 books selected by 37,500 children 
from 9000 books read. -Annotated with the children’s own comments. 
Introduction describes the study in detail. Age lists appended. Index. 


288 pages. Cloth, $1.75 


This book has already been given publicity in many newspapers, 
through the Associated Press and special articles, and in 15 or more 
magazines including School and Society, School Life, American E-du- 
cattonal Digest, N.E.A. Journal. The book store of a state teachers’ 
college in the Southwest has ordered 270 copies, one for each student 


enrolled in a certain course. 


| The American Library Association 
| 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 
service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Gratia A. Countryman, Librarian 


Long & Thorshov, Architects 


View of Snead Standard Stack, Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Minneapolis Public Library stack room recently completed is built in a 
court surrounded by the old building walls on three sides and a new addition in the 
rear. 

The stack is seven tiers high, supporting a temporary roof and prepared for 
future extensions of three additional tiers, making a total of ten tiers and supporting 
the permanent roof. 

The book capacity is approximately 500,000 volumes. The stack is finished 
in a light color and the deck floors are of marble 114 in. thick. The Snead Open 
Bar shelves are used throughout. 

In planning stack rooms for either old or new Libraries many problems con- 
front a Librarian. We offer you our experience and invite you to write us about 
your storage problems. We will gladly send a representative to talk matters over 
if you so desire. 





SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Expansion of the Los Angeles Public Library 


By FAITH HOLMES HYERS 


beautiful building is to be realized in 

the spring, and the years of retarded 
growth soon to become a memory, the Los 
Angeles Public Library faces a new period of 
expansion. It is, in a measure, cause for con- 
gratulation that building has been delayed until 
administrative and departmental work has 
reached present developments. 

Recognized even before completion as an 
architectural achievement, the building may be 
called a concrete monolith, a unit of magnifi- 
cent proportions, simple, honest lines, present- 
ing, like “the city four-square” a beautifully 
balanced appearance on all four street en- 
trances, The great square tower lifts and uni- 
fies the spreading three-story structure and 
dominates the city surroundings. An adapta- 
tion of many styles, it may be described as 
modified Spanish-Colonial. 

In design, proportion, unity and magnificence 
of conception, it adds one more honor to the 
names of the architects, the late Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue and his Los Angeles associate, 
Carlton M. Winslow. Artistry of sculpture 
which will rise from the tower and relieve the 
great plain wall surfaces, adorn entrances, and 
children’s court, is due to the American sculp- 
tor, Lee Lawrie, an associate of Mr. Goodhue’s 
in the execution of many public buildings. In- 
terior ceiling decorations of exquisite design 
and color are the work of Julian Ellsworth 
Garnsey, mural painter. But the actual work- 
ing scheme, the plan of the interior with its 
many points of excellence, the grouping of 
seven-story steel stacks around a central rotunda 
and of reading rooms on the outside of the 
building, the placing of allied departments in 
adjoining rooms, the working out of every de- 
tail for maximum public service and staff eff- 
ciency, is the result of careful planning on the 
part of the librarian, Everett R. Perry, staff 
members and library board. To accommodate 
the plan, borrowed partly from the new Cleve- 
land library, and the particular needs of the 
Los Angeles system, to the demands of the 
architect for outside and inside symmetry, 
simple lines, and “revealed construction” was 


N "be that the long cherished dream of a 


no easy task, but is happily worked out in the 
new library. 

Before taking up the separate departments 
and their location in the new building with a 
hint of their hopes of development, a brief sur- 
vey of the scope and the history of library serv- 
ice in Los Angeles is timely. This city of 
1,000,000 people embraces almost every nation- 
ality and every standard of living. It supports 
fifty-five hundred industries and one thousand 
schools, is located in the richest agricultural 
county in the United States, and produces 
eighty-five per cent of the world’s films. It en- 
joys the advantages of two large universities, 
the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson 
observatory. This many sided community spreads 
over a territory of four hundred and sixteen 
square miles. It is plain that equally as im- 
portant as the strengthening and focusing of 
forces at the central library, is the extension 
and expansion of service thru branches and 
deposit stations. 

The beginnings of library history date back 
to 1872 when a Library Association was formed 
by citizens, many of whose names are intimately 
connected with the state’s history, led by Gover- 
nor Downey. In four little rented rooms in the 
Downey Block with association life members at 
fifty dollars and annual subscriptions of five 
dollars, the Los Angeles Library began its 
career. In 1874 the legislature passed an en- 
abling act providing small appropriations, but 
the subscription fee was maintained until 189}. 

In 1889 the library became a municipal 
institution when the first Board of Library 
Directors was appointed by the Mayor, the first 
substantial appropriation of $10,000 was made, 
and energetic development began with the re- 
moval to larger quarters in the City Hall, under 
the able administration of Miss Tessa L, Kelso. 
then librarian. During the six years Miss Kelso 
held office, the first training class was given, the 
first branch started, the first department (refer- 
ence) established and the book collection aug- 
mented from six thousand to forty-two thousand 
volumes, organized, classified and cataloged. 
The charter of 1902 allowed a revenue of four 
cents on every hundred dollars worth of taxable 
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property. This was increased to five cents in 
1918 and the new charter of 1925 allows seven 
mills on the dollar—a much needed increase. 

Twelve librarians have held office in the fifty- 
three years. Mr. J. C. Littlefield, in charge of 
the Downey rooms, was followed in 1879 for 
a short term by Mr. Patrick Connolly, then by 
Miss Mary Foy, Miss Jessie Gavitt, Miss Lydia 
Prescott and Miss Tessa Kelso. Miss Kelso in 
1895 was succeeded by Mrs. Clara Fowler and 
Mrs. Harriet Child Wadleigh. Miss Mary L. 
Jones, the first librarian to have professional 
training came in 1900. Mr. Charles F. Lummis 
served from 1905 to 1910, after which Purd B. 
Wright had a short term and was succeeded in 
1911 by the present librarian, Everett R. Perry, 
a graduate of the New York State Library School 
and formerly of the New York Public Library. 

Since the establishment of the first training 
class in 189] for combined instruction and 
practice work, the Los Angeles Library has kept 
pace with professional training development. 
Reorganized in 1914 with a view to making the 
course a standard one-year school, in 1916 it 
was admitted, as the Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, to membership in the 
Association of American Library Schools. It 
offers in addition to the fundamental courses in 
library technique and opportunities of practice 
in the system, lectures from noted educators, 
and elective courses in high-school libraries, li- 
brary work with children, and bibliographical 
cataloging. 

Branch library service has grown steadily 
since the establishment of the first delivery sta- 
tion in 1900. At present deposit stations num- 
ber seventy-six, located in city department 
stores, neighborhood stores, churches, schools, 
cily institutions, fire-engine houses. They circu- 
lated last year 131,000 volumes. Branches 
number forty-four with twenty-one housed in 
their own buildings, varying from the seven 
hundred dollar ready-cut bunga- 
low in Harbor City to the one 
hundred thousand dollar Holly- 
wood Library. These buildings 
financed thru municipal 
appropriations, bond issues and 
the Carnegie fund of $210,000 
viven in 1911. For convenience 
the forty-four branches are div- 
ided into three groups, each under 
a principal, and the entire system 
is in charge of the second assist- 
ant librarian. Branches function 


were 


as separate units, possessing their 
own book collections, but depend- 
ing on the main library for cata- 
loging, forwarding orders, deliv- 
ery of books and library supplies. 
Of 


last year’s circulation of 
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two-thirds — or 
3,427,069 were circulated from branches and 
deposits. 

The Central Library has had five rented 
homes, each one an improvement on the last in 


55,052,022 volumes. nearly 


space, light and working facilities. After the 
first rooms were given up for quarters in the 
City Hall, it was not many years till books 
overflowed to attic and basement. In 1900 the 
Homer-Laughlin Annex, a fire-proof business 
building, housed the library. The next move 
was to a large department store, and in 1914, 
to the present quarters in the Metropolitan office 
building. These three upper floors, occupied 
for twelve years, have seen remarkable growth. 
Specially designed for the library, problems of 
central entrance, additional balcony rooms for 
specialized departments and separate adminis- 
trative quarters were worked out and every inch 
of space utilized. For some years shelf room 
has been at a premium, the cataloging depart- 
ment has been greatly handicapped for working 
room, and the attendants at the main charging 
desk who average three hundred and seventy 
books an hour or six books a minute could tell 
how eagerly the new building is anticipated. 
Nevertheless, steady growth has been maintained 
in every department. 

On the first floor of the new building will be 
placed the periodical and newspaper room, the 
children’s and school and teachers’ departments 
with special street entrance, the foreign books 
department, the bindery quarters and patents 
room, and a lecture and exhibit room for talks or 
displays of art or civics. On the second or main 
floor we come to the great central rotunda from 
which passageways lead to five large reading 
rooms, reference, general literature, fiction, soci- 
ology, science and industry, and to the wing 
where are the rooms devoted to music and art. 
A mezzanine above this floor is divided into 
private study rooms and club rooms. Depart- 
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ments—with the exception of periodical and 
reference which do not circulate books, and gen- 
eral literature and fiction which depend on 
reference rooms for their reference collections— 
will have on their shelves both circulating and 
reference material on their subjects. First floor 
departments will charge and receive their own 
books. Second floor books will be charged at 
their own rooms but returned, for the greater 
convenience of the public, at the main charging 
desk in the rotunda. 

The third floor is devoted to board room. 
librarian’s offices, administrative headquarters 
for branch principals, and principal of work 
with children, library school suite, publicity, 
multigraph and photostat quarters, catalog. 
order and shelf departments, and the suite of 
kitchen, dining and assembly rooms for the use 
of the staff. 

A brief survey of departments as they have 
heen administered in the old building will be 
helpful as we go from room to room in the 
new home. The periodical and newspaper room, 
for years tucked away on the seventh floor of an 
office building, will find a welcome change in the 
new spacious quarters on the ground floor. Be- 
sides serving as reading room for lovers of 
home-town papers and current magazines, this 
department handles annually one hundred and 
twenty thousand pieces of second class mail, 
distributed thru the library system. At present 
two hundred and sixty-six newspapers, including 
twenty-one foreign papers and nearly four thou- 
sand magazines are subscribed for or received 
as gifts. Literary, scientific, historical and 
news-digest magazines are well worn, vying in 
popularity with the more popular type. News- 
paper and periodical files form an important 
research aid. 

Next we come to the foreign books depart- 
ment which grows rapidly in favor, last year 
reaching a circulation ‘of one hundred thousand, 
and possessing literature — in 
twenty-eight different languages. 
This department serves as a friend 


to the foreign born, an aid in INDUST 
putting him in touch with his Gh a ceed 
countrymen. It not only fur- 4 b 
nishes books in his own language ff g —. Nw. 
but often serves == 


stone to acquaintance with his 
adopted country, and gives infor- 
mation of adult and Americaniza- 
tion classes to inquirers. A ten- 
dency to falling off of circulation 
is noticed in the languages of 
peoples most easily Americanized. 
Yiddish, Czech and Scandinavian. 
The demand for Russian and 
Hungarian grows. Spanish leads 
in circulation, followed by French, 


as a stepping F att 
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German, Russian. Italian, Yiddish, Czech, 
Swedish and Norwegian. Requests have brought 
purchases of books in Icelanic, Arabic, Finnish 
and Hungarian languages. 

In the wing, with separate street entrance, is 


the department of work with schools combining 


the teachers’ room and the children’s room. 
The teachers’ room is the source of basic and 
current information on present school news, 


history of education, technique of teaching. One 
hundred and thirty-five educational periodicals 
are subscribed for and complete files of many 
are kept. Pamphlet material and clippings are 
much used. Special attention is given to prob- 
lems of adult education, and measurement or 
intelligence tests. 

The children’s room tho located in the heart 
of the business district yet draws classes from 
sixteen different schools. With the aid of a 
cheerful bodyguard sent by the Trafhe Depart- 


ment, these children of Japanese, Chinese and 
Mexican parentage. and American boys and 


girls, are piloted thru the city traffic to the 
library to enjoy hours of book appreciation. 
Many times the treasures of the art or reference 
departments are called on to illustrate the talks 
of the children’s librarian, and delightful hours 
are anticipated in the children’s court, the new 
open air reading room. 

The intimate connection between the work of 
the two rooms is exemplified in the model 
reference collection which will fill an alcove in 
the children’s room. This will consist of se- 
lected moderns and classics in many editions, to 
afford comparison of editions, illustrators and 
prices. It will be used by children, parents, 
teachers, librarians, and the book-trade, all who 
are interested in the acquisition of books for 
commercial, public or home use. 

On the main floor, beneath the 
arched rotunda will be placed at one corner the 
charging desk where all books belonging to the 
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second floor will be returned, at another the 
registration desk, each with adjoining offices 
and work rooms. On the opposite side are the 
public catalog and the information desk. Be- 
yond is the reference room with staff offices at 
either side of the entrance, with a map room at 
one end and a California room at the other, 
with mezzanine floor containing study rooms 
above. This department acts not only as general 
municipal reference library answering a con- 
stant stream of ready reference questions from 
press and public, but it serves as research col- 
lection for the universities of the city. Among 
the 46,700 volumes, it possesses many treasures 
of literary and historical value, with special 
strength in the Spanish-American and early 
Pacific Coast histories, and a genealogy collec- 
tion which traces families intimately connected 
with the history of their communities. The ref- 
erence material for the general literature and 
fiction departments is kept here to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

General literature, adjoining, embraces the 
non-fiction general collection, including philo- 
sophy and religion. Encouraging increase in 
circulation of travel, biography and drama is 
noted. Thru bulletin board and press pub- 
licity the new books are featured, Fortnightly 
book reviews promote interest, lists are freely 
given out. Replacements of standards are care- 
fully watched, new editions purchased when 
desirable. A duplicate pay collection of the 
most popular non-fiction has proved satisfactory 

The fiction department has an interesting re- 
port of the constant use of classics and standard 
fiction in addition to an overwhelming call for 
the best sellers. Replacements of standards are 
regular. Copies of “David Copperfield,” “Les 
Miserables,” “Ramona” are seldom at rest on 
the shelf. As many as twenty copies a day 
have circulated of “Ben Hur.” Lists are made 
for public distribution, and “good-book” cards 
recommending books which deserve continued 
popularity prove helpful. Fiction circulation 
last year amounted to fifty-four per cent of the 
main library circulation. 

Adjoining the map room is the sociology de- 
partment with a present book stock of 35,289 
volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. Largely a re- 
search department for workers of civil and 
social service, financiers, and economists and 
those seeking information of public affairs, it 
brings to the attention of the public thru bul- 
letins and press notices, lists of business reading 
and popular books of economics or sociology. 
Important Congressional hearings are filed. 
Every aid to ready reference of statistics is 
brought into constant use, Assistance is given 


in research material for local surveys of racial 
or economic conditions. 
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Closely related is the neighboring department 
of science and industry, one of the busiest and 
most popular of the library. No effort has been 
spared to inform industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the city of the resources of this 
department. One assistant gives noon hour talks 
at industrial establishments, illustrated with 
books and lists. Letters are mailed to business 
houses and new establishments, telling of late 
books received. A “special interest” file of 
names is kept. A monthly page of interest is 
sent to a trade publication. Lists are made, on 
request, for city departments or individuals. The 
many trade catalogs and directories, the indexes 
and six hundred technical periodicals as well 
as the book stock are in constant use. Five lead- 
ing publishers of technical books send publica- 
tions on approval, most of which are ordered. 
A system of filing of reference questions which 
do not yield to “first-aid” search is kept in 
order that work will not be repeated and that 
any attendant may take up the search. Many 
plans for further extension of this practical 
service will be worked out in the new building. 


In the wing are the rooms of the art and mu- 
sic department. In addition to the well-rounded 
collection of art and music books, reference and 
circulating, this boasts of a picture collection of 
twenty thousand items mounted for circulation. 
a clipping file of as many more. And the 
music department contains 6,567 bound volumes 
of scores. There will be a -:and-proof piano 
room for trying out scores, « drafting table for 
copying designs. Architects, designers, textile 
workers, teachers, students and commercial 
artists are invited to make use of the art collec- 
tion. Aid given to motion picture research 
workers is a story in itself. The furnishing of 
photographic or photostatic copies of valuable 
plates, the tracing of correct period costume 
and background and the subsequent thrills of 
witnessing the finished picture is one of the 
joys of the art and reference departments. 

The art features of the new building, sculp- 
ture, inscriptions, interior decorations, furnish- 
ings designed from tables and chairs in the 
Sierra de Cordova monastery, will repay close 
study. The beauty and dignity of the building 
is an accomplished fact. The giving of service 
commensurate with the worthiness of these sur- 
roundings is an anticipated desire. Every mem- 
ber of the staff would, in the words of Daniel, 
be “well favoured, and skillful in all wisdom, 
and cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science, and such as had ability in them to stand 
in the king’s palace.” 

A description of the architectural and other 
art features will be published about the time 
of the opening in May.—Eb. L., J. 


























Education for Business Librarianship 
By JULIA E. ELLIOTT 


between business librarianship and libra- 

rianship in general. Before discussing 
education for business librarianship, however, 
it behooves us to answer a few pertinent ques- 
tions. 

Is the difference implied in this title funda- 
mental or superficial? 

Is the business library a separate and unre- 
lated entity, or an integral part of the whole 
library movement? 

Do library schools offer suitable training for 
business librarianship in whole, or in part, or 
not at all? 

Is the entire code of library methods, and 
standardized library practice, so painstakingly 
developed during the last fifty years, applicable 
to business library administration, or is it to be 
thrown into the discard and entirely new 
methods developed? 

Before discussing points of difference, let us 
examine points of resemblance, if there be any, 
between business and other libraries. 

The functions of a “regular” library, as some 
people designate libraries supported by public 
funds, or philanthropic endowments, are: 

To assemble in some central place informa- 
tion in the form of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, etc., on subjects of interest to a partic- 
ular constituency. 

To classify the material and arrange in a 
manner to make it accessible with the least 
amount of effort or delay. 

To catalog or index the material to make it 
available in more specific units and in a greater 
variety of ways. 

To install methods of distribution of material 
with the least delay and inconvenience, and the 
sreatest certainty of accomplishing its object, 
and its safe return and preservation. 

To discover the interests of individuals and 
groups in a community and to devise ways and 
means of apprising them of the resources of the 
library, thus stimulating its use to the utmost. 

To establish a personnel trained to administer 
the collection in the most efficient and satisfac- 
tory manner possible, and to make the connec- 
tion with outside sources and reciprocating in- 
stitutions. 

In other words, acquisition, preservation, dis- 
tribution are the essentials of a “regular” 
library, which may be subdivided into the six 
elements above mentioned. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that each of these elements is 
essential to the administration of any library, 
whether public, school, state, scientific, technical, 
professional or business. 


Tie title assumes that there is a difference 


While not one element may be omitted with- 
out impairing the usefulness of any library, and 
nothing can be added that will not fall natur- 
ally into some division of this classification 
(aside from the financial foundation), it is true 
that no two libraries, even of the same type, are 
identical in their organization or administration. 
A very cursory examination of several libraries 
of different types will reveal the variations in 
practice in each of the elements mentioned. 

Are library schools then unnecessary because 
unable in a year’s time to educate librarians for 
each type of library? Just what does a profes- 
sional or technical school of any kind attempt 
to do? Does a law school turn out graduates 
who know the exact laws involved in every case 
that may come to them, and that need only to 
be mechanically applied? Do medical schools 
produce finished physicians who can instantly 
diagnose a lesion, and treat it mechanically, 
with instant cure? Does an engineer have 
nothing further to do in the way of study and 
research and application to individual problems, 
after graduation? What do these schools aim 
to do? I think you will agree that they can 
only teach fundamental principles to be applied 
in actual practice to the solution of individual 
problems. 

This brings us to the question: Are there un- 
derlying principles in library methods? It 
would require an analysis of library practice of 
the past fifty years and the library school cur- 
ricula of today to answer this question fully, 
and would tax your patience too far, If any 
of you are in doubt, I advise you either to make 
a study of the question or to accept the assertion 
that there are fundamental principles involved 
in the acquisition, preservation, and distribution 
of information material that are essential to the 
efficient administration of any library no matter 
what its type or size. If these fundamental 
principles do not exist, much time and effort 
have been wasted during the last half-century 
and a great many apparently intelligent people 
have been deceiving themselves and others. 

Far from requiring no library training, the 
more technical the library, the more essential 
it is to have a knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples. To approach questions without such 
knowledge is like attempting to try a case with- 
out a knowledge of law or to prescribe for the 
sick without a knowledge of medicine. In the 
exceptional case the case may be won, or the 
patient recover: but in the majority of instances 
the results will be disastrous. The business 
library is no exception to this rule. 

I have repeatedly heard the utility of library 
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schools or experience for business librarian- 
ship questioned, especially by those aspiring 
to become business librarians without such 
training, and from business men who were ap- 
parently without knowledge of the nature of 
library schools. To the uninitiated the first 
essential of business librarianship is to “know 
the business”; hence, frequently a business man 
picks his secretary, or someone else in the com- 
pany to organize and administer his library; or 
he will mistake a two weeks’ filing course for 
school training and 


the equivalent library 
The same man would 


choose his filing clerk. 
not dream of assigning either of these em- 
ployees to audit the firm’s books, or make out 
an income tax report. He recognizes that, 
altho the auditor, or the tax expert 
may not know his particular business, he does 
have the expert knowledge of his own calling 
and the ability to apply its principles to any 
business. 

The resemblance between business libraries 
and “regular” libraries, it will be seen there- 
fore, is in the fundamentals, The business 
library must collect material, arrange and cata- 
log it, and distribute it. The differences are in 
kind and degree but not in principle; for ex- 
ample, the “regular” library stresses books while 
the business library finds pamphlets, manu- 
scripts and like material of greater value on 
given subjects. In both instances the librarian 
must know the needs of his constituency; the 
market, its resources and value. The regular 
librarian must have or must acquire a broad 
knowledge of community needs and interests, 
and the business librarian must make a study 
of a particular business and the individual in- 
terests of officers and employees. The prin- 
ciples of book or information selection and ac- 
quisition are the same but must be applied to 
special circumstances, and different sources of 
supply. The records necessary in the routine 
work may be readily adapted from the standard 
routine of any well-organized library. 

That this same principle applies to the classi- 
fication and cataloging of material should be so 
clear as to need no further comment, except to 
emphasize the fact that manuscripts, pamphlets 
and ephemeral material are the most difficult of 
all printed matter to classify, catalog and care 
for, and that they require all the knowledge of 
the principles of classification and cataloging 
taught in a library school plus experience. In 
order to adapt, one must first be grounded in 
the principles to be adapted, and have some 
practical knowledge of their original applica- 
tion. Here again the professional school train- 
ing applies. A surgeon must first complete the 
basic medical course before specializing; so 
must pediatricians and other specialists. The 


income 


same is true in law, engineering and other pro- 
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There are fundamental principles 
necessary before the specialist may even begin 


fessions, 
to study his specialty. So it should be with 
business librarianship. 

We believe we have shown that the differ- 
ences between “regular” and business librarian- 
ship are superficial and not fundamental; that 
the business library is not a separate and unre- 
lated entity but an integral part of the whole 
library movement; that there are standardized 
library methods that are adaptable to business 
organization, as well as to other special types 
of libraries; that the library schools do offe: 
training in the principles that are needed by 
business libraries. 

As the whole subject of library curricula is 
now under investigation, it would be futile at 
this time, in the light of possible changes and 
developments, to enter into details concerning 
subjects now taught in the first year course that 
seem unessential to a librarian. I 
have very grave doubts about the unessential 
angle anyway. Even the brief course in chil- 
dren’s work, which superficially seems a far 
ery from business librarianship, may prove of 
real value in making points of contact that win 
confidence and pay future dividends. In my 
own experience, I have been able to give mate- 
rial assistance to employees of a business house 
in making book purchases for their children, 
while I was organizing a business library during 
the Christmas season, as well as suggestions 


business 


concerning books of interest for gifts to friends 
and adults of the family. 1 also remember as- 
sisting in the preparation of a selected list of 
books of general interest for the foundation of 
a private library for a bank official, as a part of 
my duties as an organizer. 

While I believe the first year library course 
can be strengthened by some eliminations and 
some additions, I also believe that the business 
librarian will be able to utilize, some time 
during his career, practically everything he has 
learned or been introduced to in the first year 
course, provided he has the imagination and the 
vision to see the opportunities for its applica- 
tion. 

Moreover, the vast field of business literature. 
or information material, is of very recent 
growth. It is just as essential for public libra- 
rians to know how to acquire and handle it, as 
for business librarians, The opportunities for 
serving the business man, especially in small 
communities, is a chapter in itself. My sugges- 
tion for library training is not less, nor differ- 
ent training, for business librarians, but more 
special training for all librarians, 

The education of the business librarian, then, 
should include: Academic training equivalent 
to the requirements for entrance into the best 
library schools, preferably a full four year 
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college course. One year, at least, of library 
school training. Supplementary training in 
special work in a second year, or summer library 
course. Such courses are not now available, 
but should be provided. The academic course 
will include economics and courses in commerce 
and business administration. if the student real- 
izes at that time that he is to become a business 
librarian. Otherwise these subjects must be 
taken up as collateral reading, necessary to his 
equipment. Intensive study of the particular 
business in which he is librarian, before enter- 
ing upon his work, if possible, and continuously 
thereafter. Personality, adaptability, initiative 
and diplomacy, and selling ability. 

The above requirements are in no way in- 
compatible with the education of a public libra- 
rian. The limited funds and slow progress of 
many libraries are due largely to the lack of 
business experience and business acumen of 
librarians, Even the “intensive study of a 
particular business” would give an insight into 
the business world that would be invaluable 
in the conduct of any popular library. 

In conclusion, a word as to the reaction on 
the library profession. The business man is 
getting his impression of the profession of 
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librarianship from his librarian. His attitude 
toward the entire library movement is  in- 
evitably colored by the success or failure of 
his own business library. It is usually the big 
business man afford a library. The 
same man pays heavy taxes and has large influ- 


who can 


If he acquires his ideas of librarianship 
willing 


ence. 
from untrained service, no matter how 
or earnest or devoted his employee may be, 
what will be his attitude when asked to further 
library progress by gifts or otherwise / 

No blame can attach to the secretary or filing 
clerk. often college trained, at least in part, for 
accepting promotions without realizing the need 
of thoro training for the particular library in 
question; nor to the business man for making 
the selection, if he knows little or nothing about 
librarianship as a profession. 

Perhaps there is no fault as yet anywhere, 
merely a great need for the A.L.A. and_ the 
library schools to realize their obligations to a 
rapidly developing situation, and also to realize 
that this neglected field has a come-back that 
may have serious consequences, if the identity 
of business and “regular” library interests are 


The Library and the Learning Process 
” By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


N one hand there is much blind worship 

of book study and of so-called culture, and 
on the other, condemnation of book learning 
and abstract scholarship. Both of these positions 
are right and both are wrong. Devotion to book 
study so far as it ignores life itself and comes 
to deal in facts which have little social value 
can easily be overdone. Our blind worship of 
book learning has come down to us from a time 
when education was the privilege of leisure 
classes, when it was decidedly a decorative 
rather than a useful activity. It is hard for us 
to appreciate how completely colored the cur- 
riculum and our educational practices and ideals 
have been by inheritance from earlier times. 
Schools have undoubtedly overemphasized the 
use of textbooks and the memory of word for- 
mulas. They have been too passive, too dull, 
and lifeless. Most schools have never even 
dreamed of the new life that would come to 
them from the free and wide use of books other 
than textbooks. To appreciate the educational 
significance of wide reading one needs merely 
to study the learning process and the develop- 
ment of judgment. 

There is no essential difference in the learn- 
ing process of infants and those of older chil- 
dren and adults. We do not really know a 
thing either as a concrete object or as an ab- 


not recognized, and met with sympathy and 
intelligence. 
stract fact until we have handled it over and 


over again in many ways and in many connec- 
tions. We may memorize words and recite them 
easily. We may quote passages from textbooks, 
but we do not really know the material we cover 
until it has been woven into the very fabric of 
our habit thru this repeated observation and 
use, 

For example, take the general idea of the 
value of an education, which not one person 
in a thousand really appreciates, You may 
teach the child to repeat the formula, “Everyone 
should get all the education he can.” He may 
even come to repeat the statement with some 
enthusiasm and appreciation. But let this same 
young person study the history of education. 
Let him realize the long centuries of struggle 
when there were no books for the masses. Let 
him read the speeches that were made during 
that interesting period in the early history of 
this country when farsighted statesmen were 
demanding that the community support public 
schools by public taxation—a fact which is 
everywhere accepted now. Let him review also 
the struggle that was made in state after state 
for the establishment of the state school office. 
Let him read the arguments pro and con in the 
battle that was waged when the compulsory edu- 
cation movement swept over our various States. 
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The student who has thus dealt with the idea of 
the importance of education comes to feel a 
pride in its possession and a determination to 
use the heritage that has been fought for and 
labored for down thru the ages. 

No single textbook can include this rich back- 
ground and the varied associations acquired 
thru an all-round study of a subject. This does 
not mean to say that textbooks are not import- 
ant, Outlines and general surveys are necessary, 
but these are valuable only as they furnish the 
hird’s-eye view and the starting point, The re- 
lation between these condensed outlines of 
knowledge and the vast field of knowledge for 
which the library stands is similar to that be- 
tween the railway timetable and the panorama 
of landscape and city thru which the railroad 
passes, 

Experiments in progressive schools show that 
when books are used in this broader way from 
the beginning, children do not have to be forced 
to their studies. They then find the same fas- 
cination in dealing with ideas that are new to 
them that the infant finds in toying with the 
ball which comes into his life with all the thrill 
of a great adventure. 

One of the most prized assets to mature life 
is what we call judgment. When we say that 
one person has better judgment than another, 
it does not necessarily mean that he has a better 
mind than another, It is more likely to mean 
that he has had wider opportunities for observa- 
tion, that he has enjoyed more chances for test- 
ing his judgment. When the man of affairs 
faces a new problem he aims to bring to it an 
open mind. He carries it to his associates and 
gets many different points of view. If there 
is printed material about it, he reads this in an 
effort to find flaws or confirmation. He may 
begin tentatively to apply the proposition before 
accepting it as a permanent working plan. We 
say when he finally arrives at the conclusion 
that his is a well-considered judgment. 

Had this individual acted on the first impulse 
that came, the probabilities are that he would 
have made many mistakes, that he would have 
discovered one factor after another which he 
had not considered. It then would have been 
said that he was a man of poor judgment. 
Judgment, in short, is largely a matter of hold- 
ing one’s mind on the facts patiently and _per- 
sistently until all the evidence is in. The library 
is a great storehouse of evidence accumulated 
thru all the ages. When we habitually go to 
this reservoir of the world’s accumulated knowl- 
edge, we have acquired a habit that means better 
judgment than we otherwise could enjoy. 

It is no longer possible to teach the child 
thru any period of years all the facts that he 
will need to guide him in his life. The day is 
long past when anyone, even thru a lifetime of 
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effort, can know more than the broad outlines 
of the world’s knowledge. Everyone who has 
worked his way up in the world knows that he 
has been able to get ahead only by the most 
complete and continuing mastery of the mate- 
rials of his daily work. One stage of special- 
ization after another has created new bodies of 
knowledge and new techniques, When then can 
the school do in preparation for life? If it can- 
not cram the mind of the child with the facts 
that he needs, certainly it must teach him how 
to find those facts, He must know where to 
look for them. He must have the desire to get 
them. He will forget most of what he learns 
during the years that lead to school graduation. 
If he gets only the urge to know, the knowledge 
of where to go for facts and how to weigh them 
and organize them, he has gotten the one thing 
for which schools primarily exist. 

The individual has largely failed in his school 
life if he looks upon the grades and graduation 
from elementary school, or high school, or 
college, or the diplomas as the important thing. 
He must realize that the power to learn—that 
learning how to learn—is the important thing, 
that education is a lifelong process. His mind 
will be filled with projects for additional study 
and investigation. He will think of his work 
and his leisure as calling for careful organiza- 
tion of knowledge and continued search for 
knowledge wherever it may be found—by the 
roadside, in libraries, or in companionship with 
fellow human beings. He will be grateful for 
the days in school because of the doors they 
have opened, but he will look forward each year 
to greater days. He will live in the future and 
not in the past, 

We have spoken of the library from the 
standpoint of the individual. We need also to 
interpret it from the standpoint of society. 
Public institutions are maintained because they 
serve all the people. Most of our people now 
accept and appreciate in some measure the im- 
portance of the public school. They have no 
such understanding and appreciation of the im- 
portance of the public library. They do not 
realize that to maintain at the expense of two 
billion dollars a year an elaborate system of 
schooling is absurd except as that schooling 
leads to the continued use of intelligence by 
those who have benefited by it. The public 
library is essentially the one agency that society 
has created and maintained as the capsheaf of 
our educational system. We have not appre- 
ciated it even enough to have collected accurate 
national figures about it. A generous estimate 
of our expenditure for public libraries during 
1925 would probably be less than forty million 
dollars. The sum is unbelievably small when 
we compare it with two billion dollars spent for 
schooling. 

















Local History in Public Libraries 


By GRACE M. MALCOLM 


HAT the public libraries of the United 
States are doing to preserve items of 
local history and to interest the public 
has been shown as the 
This was sent 


The 


in their collections* 
result of a recent questionnaire. 
to thirty cities of from 100,000 to 200,000. 
questions covered the following points: 

1. The existence of a separate department 
for local history. 

2. a. The date of its establishment. b. The 
number of persons employed. c. The annual 
expense and the source of income. 

a. The number of volumes in the collec- 
tion. b. The use of vertical files or scrap-books 
for newspaper clippings, etc, 

4. Collections of local newspapers. 

5. Collections of loca! directories. 

6. Volunteer help from local citizens. 

7. Co-operation between the public library 
and local societies, historical and patriotic. 

8. Publicity. 

The original replies are on file at the school. 
We find that nearly all the libraries are doing 
at least something. 

1. Separate Departments. In a majority of 
cases, we found that local history material was 
shelved or filed as a part of the reference collec- 
tion, and the work carried on as part of the 
regular reference service. Fifteen noted sepa- 
rate collections; eight, separate departments. 

2. a. How long established. The average age 
of the separate collections was twenty-nine 
vears. In many cases, an evidently approximate 
number was given, as “about twenty years.” In 
one case, the collection is as old as the library, 
ninety- one years, 

b. Number of persons employed. This varied, 
of course, with the size of the collection. The 
collection was cared for by the reference libra- 
rian and his assistants, as a rule. 

c. Expense. No estimate of expense was 
made for the administration of the local history 
collection, the statement generally being made 
that the expenses were paid from the ae 
tax funds, 

3. a. Size of the collection. The average 
collection numbered 1868 volumes. In one case, 


* Note. This topic was assigned as a problem in 
Senior Administration, at the Albany School, with the 
idea of securing information as to the cost of carry- 
ing on local history work in public libraries and the 
methods of organizing such work. The information 
on these two topics was rather meagre, as is shown 
by the following summary. The detailg of the “One 
Hundred Year Fund” at Grand Rapids will be of in- 
terest to librarians who have any plans for creating 
local endowment resources. J. L. Wheeler. Lecturer.) 


twelve thousand items were reported. The num- 
her of pamphlets varied from two thousand to 
over five thousand. 

b. Vertical files, ete. 
reported the use of the 
book, or both. 

1. Collections of newspapers. 
cases, the collection of local newspapers was 
practically or nearly complete. 

5. Collections of directories. \n twenty-nine 
cases, the collections were complete or practi- 
cally so, one or two volumes only being miss- 


ing. 


Twenty-one librarirs 


vertical file or serap- 


In twenty-five 


6. Volunteer help. Seven reported in the 
negative; and ten, “no systematic attempt” or 


“not asked.” Seven only replied in the affrma- 
tive. A member of the board of trustees of the 
Trenton, N. J., library writes an article nearly 
every week for the Sunday newspaper. In New- 
ark, N. J., an editor of a Sunday newspaper 
helped the library in the collection of historical 
data. 

In Youngstown a library patron with leisure 
has helped in indexing a local history source 
book, and has helped in editing a series of 
daily articles of five hundred words each, 
“Knowing Youngstown” under the name of the 
Library, which have run for several months and 
will be reprinted in book form. 

7. Co-operation with local historical or patri- 
otic societies. In five-sixths of the cases, “close” 
or “friendly” relations existed between the 
public libraries and the local historical or patri- 
otic organizations. In many cases, there was a 
division of interests, the public library catering 
to the popular taste, and the historical societ, 
to the serious student. In Bridgeport, Conn., 
the local chapter of the D.A.R. houses its col- 
lection in the Public library. The Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library is housed in the same 
building with the State Historical Society. “The 
published ‘Collections of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society’ are circulated from our shelves, 
and a brief report of the society's meetings 
from time to time in our printed quarterly bul- 
letin,’ is the report of the librarian. According 
to the Syracuse (N.Y.) Public Library, the 
Onondaga Historical Association has its own 
collections but supplies the public library with 
all its publications. The Connecticut Valles 
Historical Society has its rooms in the Spring- 


field (Mass.) Publie Library, having its own 
curator, It holds its exhibits of furniture. 
manuscripts, etc., in the library hall, as well as 


its lectures. The Toledo (Ohio) Public Library 
catalogs and houses the collections of the 
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Northwestern Ohio Historical Society. In 
Trenton, the librarian is treasurer of the local 
historical society and a member of the Board 
of Trustees. 

The advantages of carefully planned co-oper- 
ation, specifically to the extent of housing the 
collections of historical texts, maps, manu- 
scripts, ete., in the public library building are 
very great, as is clearly shown by the following 
quotation from Mr. Ranck of Grand Rapids 
(and is suggested by several others) : 

“Personally I feel that librarians should rec- 
ognize the importance of afhliation with the 
local historical society as we have. 1 have been 
more or less active in a number of historical 
societies and know what a dead and alive exist- 
ence so many of the smaller ones often have 
when they have the full maintenance of a build- 
ing and similar matters to take care of. I have 
in mind now an organization that only a few 
years ago campaigned to get a building, but 
now that they have it and have moved their 
things into it, it is hardly ever opened because 
they do not have the funds for maintenance. I 
advised them at the time to co-operate with the 
public library of that community and help it to 
get the quarters the library so sorely needed, 
and then they could have quarters in the same 
building. 

“Both the library and the historical society 
will give a much better service with some 
such arrangement, as has been demonstrated by 
the things we have been able to accomplish here 
in an experience of some twenty years.” 

8. Publicity. Three reported none; one, 
“publicity at every opportunity.” A_ special 
writer on one of the Indianapolis newspapers is 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Library and will write upon request any local 
item. On the same paper a special feature 
writer is devoting her articles to interviews with 
old residents and the linking up of the past with 
the present. 

One library stood out in the survey, that of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Since its features are 
of such pre-eminent interest, we append the fol- 
lowing from the librarian’s account: 

“We have a separate department for Michigan 
History and the History of the Old Northwest. 
The history of Grand Rapids and Kent County 
are included in that. We have not segregated 
the county collection from the rest. This col- 
lection, since 1905 in a separate room, is open 
daily from 8:30 a.m, to 9 p.m., and on Sun- 
days from 2 to 6 p.m., so that it takes nearly 
the full time of two persons to look after it. 
The expense is paid out of the tax funds. 

“The collection consists of nearly five thou- 
sand titles, of books, beside pamphlets and 
manuscripts; many long sets are included. We 
have vertical files of newspaper clippings for 
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both local and state history, and also 2,000 
maps relating to Michigan and the Great Lakes 
region, 

“We have nearly complete files of all local 
newspapers beginning with the late thirties. We 
are binding at the present time all publications 
of whatever sort published in the city and 
county. There are over one thousand volumes 
in our bound collection of local newspapers. 
The total collection of historical pieces numbers 
over fifty thousand. 


“Our collection of local directories is com- 
plete. 
“The last published history of Kent County, 


in two volumes, was written entirely in our 
library building. We assigned the author one 
of our study rooms and he did practically all 
of the work here, using our collection. This 
collection is used constantly by persons from 
outside of Grand Rapids who come here to work 
with it. People have come here to do extensive 
work from as far away as Texas. 

“The Historical Society of Grand Rapids was 
reorganized in 1905 in affiliation with the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, and at that time the 
Society turned over to the Library its collec- 
tions and its funds, to the Board of Library 
Commissioners, as trustees, These invested 
funds now amount to $3,600 and the annual 
income is over $200, all of which is spent on 
enlarging the collection. The annual dues in 
the Society are used for the printing of publi- 
cations, etc. Some half-dozen have thus far 
been issued, and several more we hope to issue 
shortly. The publishing work was held up 
after the war. 

“The Society is given the right to hold its 
meetings in the library building, and the libra- 
rian is the secretary of the Society. The library 
does all the routine work of the Society and the 
Society is at no expense except for postage and 
printing. The fund is named after the donor, 
Lewis G. Stuart, and recently the contract be- 
tween the Historical Society, the Library Board 
and Mr. Stuart was amended to include his 
wife’s name also, so that it is now to be known 
as the Lewis G. and Marion Stuart Fund. A 
book plate is placed in all the books purchased 
from this fund. 

“Within the last few months a ‘Hundred 
Years Fund’ has been started to provide for the 
growth of material with the future growth of the 
library. A number of persons have already 
contributed. The fund is to be invested and 
the interest be added to the principal semi- 
annually, until 1930. Then until 1950 one- 
quarter of the income may be expended for the 
purposes of the Stuart Fund and the balance 
added to the principal; then until 1975, one- 
third is to be expended for the purposes of the 
Stuart Fund and the balance to be added to 
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the principal. Then until 2025, or fifty years, 
one-half of the income is to be expended for 
the purposes of the Stuart Fund and the balance 
added to the principal. After 2025 the whole 
income may be expended for the purposes of 
the Stuart Fund, or the piling up process may 
be continued should those in charge of the 
library so decide. It has been worked out that 
under this plan $1,000 compounded ‘semi- 
annually at + per cent interest will be nearly 
$12,000 in one hundred years, and the amount 
expended for the purposes of the Stuart Fund 
will be nearly $9.000. Recently, a member of 
the Historical Society left $2,000 for the 
Society in her will. The specific purpose for 
this has not yet been determined, It will un- 
doubtedly be put into a trust fund, however, so 
as to keep the principal intact, and it will, of 
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course, be used in connection with our local 
historical collection. 
~The local historical collection gets a great 


deal of publicity in one way or another. and we 
are called upon to supply material to the news 
papers, and to supply items for the courts, quite 


frequently. so that the collection is very well 
known. Another source ot publicity was the 
fact that the work of compiling the service 
records of the ten thousand men from Kent 


County in the World War was done at the 
library under the direction of the librarian and 
one of the two assistant librarians, so that every 
one of these men either came to this historical 
room personally in filling out his record, or was 
circularized regarding it. Since then these men 
frequently come to get information regarding 
their war records, which they have lost from 
lime to time.” 


The College Library Survey 


OLLEGE librarians of the middle west 

have been making a survey of college 
library administration, and the summary of 
some sixty replies (out of a total of about two 
hundred and forty) to a questionnaire on twelve 
major points, compiled by Mary E, Downey of 
Dennison University, was the chief feature of 
the meeting held at Chicago on January 2 in 


connection with the A. L. A. Council’s mid- 
winter meeting. Here are the main _ points 


according to the summary prepared by Annette 
P. Ward of Alma College. 

Status of the library. Out of the sixty report- 
ing, fifty-three are an independent department 
of the college, i.e., free from supervision, the 
library being on a par with other departments 
of the college, and none attached to some other 
chair, as was often the case in the early history 
of college libraries. 

Number of books per student. The number 
of books per student varies from fifteen to eight 
hundred; but discussion brought out the point 
that quality rather than quantity should be the 
goal, dead timber being useless. Quantity is no 
indication of merit. 


Budget. Answers to the question on the 
budget were given by comparative phrases 


rather than by percentages. In most instances 
the library budget equals or exceeds that of 
any other one department. The A. L. A. has 
approved a minimum average of money for 
books and periodicals of five dollars for each 
student. One librarian present reported an aver- 
age of nine dollars, another six. 

Salaries. As to the basis of payment of sal- 
aries, thirty-nine are on a twelve-months basis; 
twenty on that of ten; and one on a nine-months 
basis. About half reported the librarian’s sal- 


ary as on a par with that of a college professor, 
the remainder being equal to that of an assistant 
professor. Discussion brought out the point 
that a librarian’s preparation and experience 
academic, scientific, and technical—should enter 
into the salary question as well as into the status 
of the librarian’s academic rank in the college 
faculty group. so that a librarian, for 
ample, with an A.M. degree, library school 
training and experience, should be on a_ par 
with the doctor of philosophy. One university 
is already giving credit towards a Ph.D. degree 
for graduate bibliographical and research work 
such as is given in library schools. 

Vacation. In most cases the librarian’s vaca- 
tion is not as long as that of the teaching fac- 
ulty. Many librarians feel that their vacation 
should be of equal length, or that so-called 
vacation service should receive extra salary 
compensation. One librarian reported extra 
salary. 

Education and status of the librarian. The 
education of the library staff as compared with 
that of the teaching faculty fell short in many 
cases, altho in one small library the report 
showed that the librarian and her three full time 
assistants had the A.B. degree and also library 
school training. 

The status of the librarian can best be raised 
by continued study, efficient service, enlarged 


ex- 


background and experience. Half of those 
present reported academic rank. 
Attendance at library conferences. Annual 


attendance of the librarian at some of the li- 
brary meetings, either national, state or district, 
seems to be the general practice; but few assist- 
ants can afford to attend. If the librarian can- 
not attend the college should send one of the 
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assistants to represent the college library. Of 
the forty librarians present about half receive 
full time and expense allowance for such trips. 
One reported that only administrative officers 
of her college had such expenses allowed, she 
being one of these. This expense is more than 
compensated in the benefits and good results 
accruing to the college from such meetings. 

Trustee and faculty meetings. Most libraries 
reported their trustees as much interested in the 
library as in other college departments. In only 
a few libraries does the librarian attend the 
board of trustees meetings; but nearly all sit 
on the faculty library committee, and in per- 
haps most colleges the librarian is chairman of 
this committee. Some libraries have no such 
committee. What is the function of a library 
committee? The opinion expressed was that 
such a committee, if existing, should function 
as a “backing” rather than as dictator to the 
librarian. The point of attendance at meetings 
of the board of trustees opens up a big dis- 
cussion, based on the policy of the institution— 
whether it is governed by the Faculty or by the 
president. In the former instance the librarian 
should have a seat at these meetings with other 
heads of departments; in the latter the president 
(as one president has expressed it) is the horse 
on which all the departments of the institution 
must ride, he bearing all their weighty problems 
to the trustees. In some colleges and univer- 
sities the librarian ranks with the dean of the 
college. 

Library instruction. A library course in the 
college curriculum, it was agreed, develops bet- 
ter research students, and sends out graduates 
equipped with familiarity in the use of books 
and libraries, who for this reason will be more 
valuable as teachers or workers in any field; 
and incidentally, such a course in the curriculum 
adds dignity to the library and to the library 
profession. 

To avoid inbreeding a part of the staff should 
have beer trained outside, i.e. in other library 
schools. One president’s formula regarding 
alumni faculty members might apply to the 
makeup of the library staff: “One-third might 
come from the faculty’s own school.” 

A standard library. While no library can be 
taken as a perfect standard, five or six were 
mentioned as outstanding in achievement and in 
affording inspiration to others. These were 
Berea, Ky., Oberlin, Leland Stanford, Hamilton, 
N. Y., Amherst, and Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; and Mr. Ranck, from the floor, reported 
Haverford, as spending $40 per capita and hav- 
ing six library school trained persons on the 
staff. 

A report was made of some comparative 
statistics obtained from twenty-seven colleges, in 
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1924, by Miss Pritchett of Coe College, in an 
effort to secure more advantages and equipment 
for her college library. The annual average ot 
these twenty-seven was computed by Mis- 
Downey as: 654 students; 42 faculty; 2% full 
time staff; 65 hours a week open; 4114 hours 
for staff service; 61 books a student; salarie< 
(not including student helpers), $3328; books. 
$2202; $530 for periodicals; $454 for binding: 
$204 for supplies; $3.35 per student for books. 


The First Library on Wheels 
REPRESENTATION of what is probabl, 


“the earliest travelling library in the 
world” according to Mr. Yuan, librarian of the 
Peking National University, has just been pre- 
sented by the Library Association of China to 
the A. L, A. 

This relic is an earthenware statuette of an 
ancient ox-cart, ox and cart complete, finely) 
modelled about a thousand years ago and taken 
from a Chinese tomb. Mr. Yuan writing to 
Dr. Bostwick says that such carts were com- 
monly used to transport books from one place 
to another, 

It will be remembered that the Library Asso- 
eiation of China was organized during Dr. 
Bostwick’s mission to China last spring, and re- 
cent letters to Dr. Bostwick show how complete 
has been the success of his efforts to make 
available for library purposes a portion of the 
remitted Boxer Indemnity Fund. 

Half a million dollars have been granted by 
the China Foundation for Education and Cul- 
ture (the body administering the Fund) for a 
national library in Peking, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has granted a splendid site in the grounds 
of the Winter Palace and will, furthermore. 
undertake half the administration expenses for 
ten years, and turn over to the new library the 
books now in the Peking Library which were 
formerly part of the Imperial collection in the 
Forbidden City. Six other libraries in various 
parts of the Republic are also to be established 
by the Foundation, all of them, like the Na- 
tional Library, to contain books in English and 
other languages as well as in Chinese, and all 
of them with the fullest promise of the best 
possible administration thru the efforts of the 
members of the Library Association of China. 

The word librarian is now known to the head- 
line writer of the Sacramento morning paper 
read by California’s state librarian. 


TacoMA LIBRARIAN SERVED TERM 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 14. (AP)—Ten years 
ago Paul Haffer, youthful liberalist of this city. 


was convicted of libeling the memory of George 
Washington and served four months in the 


county jail. 














How the Museum Lends Things 


By MARGARET B. FREEMAN 


HAT do you mean” 
Says an_ inquirer. 
“when you say that 


wW 


a museum can lend objects as 


a library lends books? It 
sounds’ very interesting—all 
this about the new museum 


which is a circulating museum: 
the lending collection — that 
starts out with a bottle of soil. 
a piece or marble, a button 
chart and a_ stuffed squirrel 
and then in a few years boasts 
of medieval castles, coal mines. 
human brains. and life-and- 
customs up into 


the thousands. 
Now we have a 
hottle of soil, a 


piece of marble, a 
button chart and 
a stuffed squirrel. 
ourselves. We 


should like to lend 


them too. but 
just how do you abe 2a 

Ets PLEASE NOTE HOW 
do it? 


“Do you put the squirrel in a cage or a plate 
lass case, or perhaps a box-with-a-celluloid-lid 
or do you send him out as he is, attaching a pre- 
cautionary, scarlet, HANDLE WITH CARE to his 
tail, praying the while that small investigating 
lingers will not pry out the black, beady eyes 
and affectionate 
palms oversmooth 
the sleek. furry 
back? Do you 
charge him out on 
a library card? 
Do you give him 
a slip and an ac- 
cession number?” 
We are delighted 

tell you! In 
fact, we always 
enjoy telling peo- 
ple how-it’s-done- 
in- Newark. 

You were speak- 
ing of the squirrel 
now. Here on the 
shelf is a neat cu- 
bical box of heavy 
cardboard covered 
with black book 
cloth and_ plainly 


{o 











CASE 





















FOR CHARTS 


labelled “Squirrel 

ted.” The lid 
opens on a 
of 
Dy black passepartout 
the front 
down on a 


up 
pseudo-hinge 


tape. 
opens 
similar hinge, and 
there sits Mr. 
Squirrel (Red) 
He is perched on 


a cherry branch 

or perhaps it is 

oak) which is at- 

tached to a slab 

of dark brown 

wood. With a little 

coaxing he will 

come out of his 

box—-along with 

the branch and 

the slab of brown 

wood. The slab 

fits firmly in a 

sroove in the bot- 

THE BIRD IS PACKED tom of the box 
‘ and will slide out 
and in. There is no “do not touch me” about 
him. You may tickle his ears or feel of his 


teeth or smoothe out his fur—he has had many 
ticklings and smoothings, and pattings. He has 
doubtless lost a whisker or two in the process 
hairs from his little fluffy tail; but 
he still quite 
presentable and he 


and a few 


Is 


has been borrowed 
off {or 
eight halt 
years! 

When lend 
him, we just re 
move the charge 
slip which is 
marked “Squirrel! 

Red” from. the 
pocket pasted on 
the box there at 
the inside back. 
We record the date 
on the pocket and 
also the slip, to- 
gether with the 
borrowers name 
and address. We 
tie down the lid 
with the attached 


and 


On 


and a 


we 
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black tape and send >NGU 
him off without 
more ado. The slip 
we file until the 
squirrel is returned. 
Then we check off 
the charge, put it 
back in its pocket 
and the — squirrel 
back in its place on 
the shelf. That is 
quite like lending a | 
book, is it not? 

The birds are 
boxed in the same 
way. Boxes are 
really a necessity in 
the circulating-mu- 
seum business. Some of them we have made espe- 
cially for the purpose—like the mounted animal 
and bird boxes which you have just seen, and 
those large, flat chart boxes over there. Many 
of them, however, are just plain, ordinary 
boxes, Clark’s thread boxes—gifts of kind 
friends and store-keepers. Here is a box of 
crushed raspberry color which once cherished 
some Reed’s Maple Sugar; it is now the home 
of “Chinese—Snuff Bottle.” And there is a 
brown Webster’s Dictionary box which is at 
present devoted entirely to “S.A. Peru Knitted 
Cap.” Some of them, as you have doubtless 
noted, are bordered and bound with passepar- 
tout tape; reinforced thus, they look neater and 
last longer. Most of them request somewhere: 
“Pack objects carefully in original packing and 
return the box.” All of them are labeHed on 
the outside unmistakably so that one may 
quickly distinguish “South American Alligator’s 
Claw” from “South American Hemp.” Each 
one also has its pocket and charge slip on the 
inside cover. 

No! we haven’t a box for everything—tho a 


SINGLE 





TO 





TAKE 
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box for everything 
or rather, every- 
thing in a box is 
our ideal. These 
candle molds, as 
-you see, and this 
large tortoise, these 
flags of Europe and 
this wooden Dutch 
shoe must be con- 
tent at most with a 
temporary box o1 
being charged out. 
or a wrapping of 


A- GROOVES TO & “ 
BASE OF DOL! TO 
SLIDE IN PLACE 
3- CARDBOARD RACK NOTCHED 


TO SUPPORT NECH OF 


PROJECTING CaRdBoano cueey tissue and tough 
apegehtecagaade brown paper. With- 
. out a permanent 

DOLL BOX ° 
box, they are like- 
wise without permanent slips. Records are 


made on manila slips and the date of charging 
is plainly marked for the benefit of the bor- 
rower on the brown paper wrapping togethe: 
with the museum stamp. 

Those tags attached to the candle mold, the 
Dutch shoe and the flags are not precautionary 
signs—they are explanatory labels. Some ob- 
jects are worth nothing without a label; others 
are worth a great deal more with one; so we 
label as many as we can. Here is an irregular 
wooden object with a piece of flint inserted in 
the end. It might be an implement or a weapon 
of some kind. The tag says: Eskimo. Tool 
used to scrape hair off animal skins when pre- 
paring them for making into clothes, moccasins, 
etc. Notice the grooves for the five fingers and 
the shape of the handle. They give a strong 
grip on the tool. 

Here are some long narrow strips of paper, 
rough of texture and light brown of hue. They 
are punctured here and there with holes. The 
label obligingly explains: China. Papers scat- 
tered behind funeral processions. The majority 
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of Chinese still have no chance of an education 
and are very superstitious just as our ancestors 
were before education became common. They 
believe that evil spirits must pass thru every 
hole in the papers and go slowly because they 
become entangled. This gives time for the 
corpse to be buried before they arrive. 


These funeral papers happen to belong to 
Chinese Set No. 9 along with some seventeen 
other objects. They are all packed together— 
fan and chopsticks, pipe and pincushion, shoes 
and primer—in a roomy black box with a table 
of contents plainly typed on the inside of the 
lid. When the set is charged out, each object 
is wrapped carefully in tissue paper (it is a 
regular Christmas-package-for-the-family) and 
the box tied with heavy cord. We have Japan- 
ese and Turkish sets too, Indian and Eskimo. 
People in search of everyday material from 
foreign lands seldom ask for specific objects 
such as a Chinese newspaper, Eskimo. skin- 
scraper, or a Japanese backscratcher. What they 
want is: “Something on China,” “Some Eskimo 
material,” or “Japanese Life and Customs.” Our 
life-and-customs objects are small; there are 
many duplicates; hence, a grouping of them in- 
to several little exhibits all ready to lend seems 
the simple and logical thing to do. In any case. 
people like them arranged thus. 

People like our industrial process exhibits too. 
Here is a grouping that is not only advisable 
but necessary. A bit of silk in the second stage 
of manufacture means little without a bit of 
silk in the first stage also, and bits of silk in 
the third and fourth stages, even unto the fin- 
ished piece of rose-colored satin, This silk chart 
shows you how we arrange many of our indus- 
trial exhibits for lending. We have mounted 
the series of samples and pictures (with labels) 
on a piece of cardboard measuring twenty-two 
by sixteen inches. It is compact and easily 
handled. 

Records there must be, of course, tho we have 
reduced these to a minimum. We keep records 
of circulation, of accessories, of damages. By 
the way, our losses and damages are surpris- 
ingly few. Once in a while a chocolate chart is 
placed in too-close proximity to a too-hot radi- 
ator with disastrous results. Now and again a 
plaster bust of Lincoln goes the way of all 
breakable things and a Spanish doll becomes 
dilapidated with age and too much caressing. 
Such tragedies, however, average only two or 
three a year and we have an annual lending 
total of eighteen thousand things! 

So, if you have a “button chart, a piece of 
marble and a stuffed squirrel,” together with 
some paraphernalia, some training in doing up 
Christmas packages and some boxes with string, 
then, you have all the essential ingredients for 


an up-to-date circulating museum that “lends 
objects as a library lends books.” 

[his article is 
museum-workers who wish to start a Lending 
f the hows 


intended for librarians and 


Museum. It aims to answer a few 
and whys of the actual process of lending ob- 
jects. Other hows and whys if put in the form 
of letters and sent to the Newark Museum Asso- 


ciation, will be answered promptly. 


Sixty Educational Books of 1925 
JosepH L. WHEELER re N. E. A. 


JOURNAL 


SELECTED BY 


PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 


Determinism in educatior Baltimore: 


Bagley, W. C. 


Warwick. 1925. 194p. $2.20. 

Cubberley, E. P. An introduction to the study of 
education and to teaching. Houghton. 1925. 476p. 
e 

Groves, E. R. Social problems and education Long- 
mans. 1925. 458p. $2.75. 

Kandel. [. L., ed. Educational yearbook, 1924.  Mac- 
millan. 1925. 650p. $3.00. 

Patri, Angelo. School and home. Appleton. 1925. 
22)p. $1.50. 


Educating for freedom Macmillan. 


$1.40. 


Sisson, E. O. 

192. 225p. 
HEALTH 

G., and Schroeder, L. C. 


Payne, E. Health and safety 


in the new. curriculum. New York: American 
Viewpoint Soc. 1925. 318p. $1.50. 

Winslow, 4 E. Ais and Williamson, P. B The laws 
of health and how to teach them New York: 
Merrill. 1925. 354p. $1.60. 


PsyCHOLOCY 
Dreitwieser, J. V.. and Book. W. F. 


Psychological 


education. Knopf. 1926. 246p. 

Kdwards, A. S. The psychology of elementary educa- 
tion. Houghton. 1925. 333p. $2. 

Martin, Ilerbert. Formative factors in character. 
Longmans. 1925. 346p. $1.40. 

Myers, G. C. The learner and his attitude. Chicago: 
Sanborn. 1925. 418p. $1.76. 

Thomson, G. H. Instinct, intelligence and character. 
Longmans. 1925. 282p. $3.50. 

Weeks, A. D. Psychology for child training. Apple- 
ton. 1925. 312p. $2. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
The education of exceptional children, 


Horn, ye iF 


Century. 1924. 343p. $2. 

Oppenheimer, J. J. The visiting teacher movement. 
2d ed. New York: Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency. 1925. 206p.  $.75. 

Wile, I. S.) The challenge of childhood. Seltzer. 
1925. 305p. $3.50. 


THe TEACHER AND Teacuine Mirnops 


Anderson, C. J., Barr, A. S., and M. G. Bush.  Visit- 
ing the teacher at work. Appleton. 1925. 382p. $2. 

Blackhurst, J. H. Directed observation and supervised 
teaching. Ginn. 1925. 420p. $1.80 


Kilpatrick, W. H. Foundations of method. Macmillan. 
1925. 383p. $2. 

Lewis, E. E. Personal problems of the teaching staff. 
Century. 1925. 460p. $2. 

Woodbury, C. H., and Perkins, E. W. The art of 

Scribner. 1925. 290p. $2. 


seeing, 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Fenton, J. €. A practical psychology of babyhood. 


Houghton. 1925. 348p. $3.50. 
Gesell, Arnold. The mental growth of the preschool 
child. Macmillan, 1925. 447p. $3.50. 
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Parker, S. C., and Temple, Alice. Unified kindergarten 
and first grade teaching. Ginn. 1925. 600p. $2.20. 
ELEMENTARY EpucaTioN—GENERAL 
Metcalf, M. F. Motivated primary activities for rural 
teachers. New York: Beckley. 1925. 143p. $1.20. 
Moore, A. E. The primary school. Houghton. 1925. 

3440p. $2. 
Grave ScHoot ReEapine 

Anderson, C. J., and Davidson, Isobel. Reading ob- 
jectives. N. Y.: Laurel Book. 1925. 408p. $1.80. 

Brooks, F. D. Applied psychology of reading. Apple- 
ton. 274p. $1.80. 

Green, J. L. Reading for fun. Boston: Badger. 1925. 
5p. $2. 

Klapper, Paul. Teaching children to read. 4th ed. 
rev. and enl. Appleton. 1925. 328p. $1.60. 

Smith, N. B. One hundred ways of teaching silent 
reading. World Bk. Co. 1925. 149p. $1.40. 

Terman, L. M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s read- 
ing. Appleton. 1925. 370p. $2. 

OrHer Grape ScHoo. SuBsects 

Ligda, Paul. The teaching of elementary algebra. 
Houghton. 1925. 256p. $1.90. 

MeMurry, C. A. Practical teaching, book 1. Large 
projects in geography. Richmond, Va.: Johnson 
Pub. 1925. 222p. §$2. 

Peppard, H. M. The correction of speech defects. 
Macmillan. 925. 180p. $1.40. 

Ridgley, D. C. Geographic principles. 
1925. 190p. $1.20. 

Roantree, W. F., and Taylor, M. S. An arithmetic for 
teachers. Macmillan. 1925. 62I1p. $2.50. 

Wohlfarth, J. H. Self-help methods of teaching Eng- 
lish. World Book Co. 1925. 294p. $1.88. 

Junior Hiex 

Smith, W. A. The junior high school. Macmillan. 

1925. 467p. $2. 
SECONDARY EpucCATION 
Foster. C. R. Extra-curricular activities in the high 


Houghton. 


school. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub. Co. 1925. 
222p. $2. 
Hamilton, A. E. The real boy and the new school. 


Boni. 1925. 386p. $2.50. 
Johnson, F. W. The administration and supervision of 
the high school. Ginn. 1925. 402p. $2. 
Uhl, W. L. Principles of secondary education. New 
York: Silver. 1925. 704p. $3. 
Hicw ScHoo. ScieNcE 
Brownell, Herbert. and Wade, F. PB. The teaching of 
science and the science teacher. Century. 1925. 
322n. $2 
Hicu Scuoor History 
Barnes, H. EF. The new history and the social studies. 
Century. 1925. 605p. $4. 
ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
Kitson. H. D. The psychology of vocational adjust- 
ment. Lippincott. 1925. 273p. 
Payne, A. F. Organization of vocational guidance. 
McGraw. 1925. 438p. $3.50. 

Prosser, C. A. and Allen, C. R. Vocational education 
in a democracy. Century. 1925. 580p. $2.75. 
Winslow, L. L. Organization and teaching of art. 

Baltimore: Warwick. 1925. 147p. $1.60. 


COLLEGE 
Gavit. J. P. College. Harcourt. 1925. 342p. $2. 
Koos, L. V. The Junior college movement. Ginn. 

1925. 436p. $2.40. 
Aputt Epucation 

Sharlif, William, and Owens, A. A. Adult immigrant 
education. Macmillan. 1925. 317p. $1.50. 

CurrICULUM 


Cox, P. W. L. Curriculum adjustment in the sec- 
ondary school. Lippincott. 1925. 306p. $2.10. 
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Miller, H L., and Hargreaves, K. I. The self-directed 
school. Scribner. 1925. 412p. $1.80. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PrRoBLEMS AND METHODS 
(See also THe TEACHER AND TEACHING) 
Andersen, W. N. A manual for school officers. Cen 


tury. 1925. 383p. $2. 

Otis. A. S. Statistical method in educational measure 
ment. World Book Co. 1925. 337p. $2.16. 
Pittenger. B. F. An introduction to public school 
finance. Houghton. 1925. 327p. $2. 

Rugg, H. O. A primer of graphics and statistics for 
teachers. Houghton. 1925. 142p. $1.60. 

Sears, J. B. The school survey. Houghton. 1925. 
1440p. $2.25. 


A. L. A. Anniversary Fund 
URING the six weeks which have elapsed 
since the sending out by President Belden 

of the letter of appeal for funds, over eight thou- 
sand dollars have been subscribed in cash o1 
pledges in sums varying from a dollar to a 
thousand dollars by over seventy individuals, 
libraries or business firms in twenty-one states. 

This response at the outset of a campaign, 
opened at the busy Christmas season, is very en- 
couraging, and especially so in view of the 
nature of some of the pledges. 

Bridgeport, Mr. Sanborn reports, has voted 
to contribute one-tenth of one per cent of its 
total income from taxes for the year, Sioux 
City will “be only too glad to help in every 
way possible.” Berkeley, Kansas City and 
many other municipal libraries are similarly 
minded, and the number of small libraries re- 
sponding is encouraging. 

State librarians and commission secretaries 
are writing to all the libraries in their respective 
states either in the official publications or by 
special circular, and Mr. Lester points out to his 
Wisconsin associates: “Here is a national ex- 
pression of our professional interest. [or all 
librarians, for all trustees, participation is an 
opportunity and a privilege; support as ow 
means may determine is a duty we owe to our- 
selves and to our place in Wisconsin’s library 
service. Let us all assume our due share.” 


Free on Request 

There has recently been published in Buffalo 
a pamphlet containing general statements as to 
planning the city, Niagara Frontier planning, 
and highway transportation in Erie county. This 
is a twelve-page pamphlet, containing three 
charts. The Buffalo Public Library will be very 
glad to send copies of this pamphlet to any 
library interested. 

The A. L. A. Headquarters staff has a few 
copies of the report made by the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration to the A. L. A. 
Committee on the Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel and presented to the A. L. A. council at 
its mid-winter meeting. Single copies may be 
obtained while the supply lasts to those enclos- 
ing twenty-five cents in stamps to cover postage. 
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Library Service for Los Angeles Business Men 
By NANCY VAUGHN 


BOUT two years ago the Science and Indus- 
try Department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library paused to make a serious study 

of the situation in which it found itself. In 
many ways conditions were satisfactory since 
the organization of the department (then known 
as the Industrial Department) in 191} and its 
installation on the ninth floor of the library 
quarters in the Metropolitan Building. The book 
stock had more than doubled, and the periodi- 
cal list had been constantly enlarged. Refer- 
ence and circulating books were filed together 
on open shelves and patrons had grown used to 
browsing among the books.* 

But while our quarters were over-crowded 
from opening until closing time, we realized 
that for many years our reference work had been 
done with almost the same clientéle and that 
there were many business men who knew very 
little about our department. New industries 
were constantly springing up which we were not 
reaching. Our library, being in rented quarters 
in an office building. did not attract attention 
of itself. We knew that our resources and stafl 
compared favorably with those of other large 
libraries serving their business and industrial 
population better than we. Yet, after surveying 
our department. we were faced with the fact 
that we had few, if any, new books on our 
shelves, that our books circulated, that our read- 
ing tables were full at all times. The depart- 
ment was so congested that we hesitated to ad- 
vertise in the usual ways. It was a question of 
marking time until we moved into our new 
building or of devising some means for making 
available the valuable reference material without 
making promises which we could not fulfill. We 
could not accommodate any more people in our 
department, and the business man coming for 
a book found nothing up-to-date on the shelf 
to take home. Nor was he interested in the 
catalog showing him cards for the new books 
purchased but which he would have to wait his 
turn to get. 

Eventually we mapped out a conservative ex- 
pansion policy with the idea that after we 
moved into our new building we should be pre- 
pared to expand on a larger scale. We decided 
to appoint an extra assistant and to arrange 
work so that the entire staff would participate 
in the expansion. It would be unwise to have 
any one take part in publicity for our depart- 
ment who did not work with our patrons. 


*The following is abridged from Mrs. Vaughn’s 
paper read at the Business Librarians round table at 
Chicago on January 2. 


At that time we were giving ood service to 
the advertising man, geologist, builder, chemist, 
real estate man, salesman and mining engineer. 
Our relations with the technical and scientific 
societies were very close We attended many of 
their dinners and co-operated with the Library 
Committee of the American Chemical Society 
local chapter). We have always served the 
chamber of commerce, banks and newspaper 
information bureaus. Our weakness lay in not 
having established our service with the large 
industries and with the new manufacturing con 
cerns coming to our city, 

Our first step was to secure from the Cham 
her of Commerce a list of the manufacturers 
and industries already established. A dodger 
drawing attention to the different departments 
of the main library and the branches was multi 
zraphed and brief lists of books on particulas 
industries were compiled. One of our assist 
ints visited the firms, taking the dodger with 
the printed list of all our branches and thei: 
locations and marking clearly the branch near 
est the particular industry we were visiling. We 
interviewed the manager or similar official and 
asked permission to post the dodger and branch 
list on the employee bulletin board with the 
hook list. At the same time the work of the 
department and its resources were explained to 
the manager. Typical of one of the immediate 
results of these visits was the fact that all our 
books on dairying moved in a short time, fol 
lowing the distribution of our “Dairy” list. 

In some instances our attendant took a ref 
erence book along. When visiting the rubber 
manufacturers we called attention to Bedford 
and Kinkelman’s “Systematic Survey of Rub 
ber Chemistry.” Similarly, we carried with us 
Hahn’s “Merchants’ Manual” when we visited 
the large retail stores, 

We kept a card file of the firm visited, name 
of the person interviewed, date of call, impres 
sion made and other points for future reference. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the news 
papers issue a list of new industries. We 
checked these and sent out a multigraphed letter 
of welcome thru the mail. We emphasized ou: 
reference work, we stressed our willingness and 
ability to assist in definite problems, offered to 
sive information by telephone, to collect mate- 
rial on a subject for use in the library or to 
furnish desired data by mail. Personal visits 
were the means of making many friends for the 
department and the library and these contacts 
were particularly valuable later on in a bond 
campaign. 








It took about one year to canvas most of the 
larger industries. Brief lists of books on dif- 
ferent subjects were multigraphed and distrib- 
uted, one group at a time, and the field thoroly 
covered. This required careful planning, for the 
city spreads over so much territory and at most 
we have allowed only one day each week for 
these visits. 

Another way in which the department is en- 
deavoring to meet the needs of the business man 
is by maintaining close contact with the special 
librarians of the city. In addition to granting 
them special borrowing privleges and assisting 
them in their research work, the staff has taken 
active part in the preparation of the Union List 
of Periodicals of Southern California, which is 
about to be published by the local branch of 
the Special Libraries Association. Not only do 
the industries receive the benefit of the public 
library's files and working thru the 
medium of their own trained assistants, but the 
public library in turn is able to call upon the 
special files in individual libraries thru_ the 
courtesy of the special librarians. 

Los Angeles has a very extensive hinterland, 

with good roads connecting the smaller com- 
munities with the city, Consequently the library 
is often called upon to help the business men of 
the surrounding territory. A cement factory 
nearby, threatened with suit because of the 
alleged injury to the citrus crops from the ce- 
ment dust, asked us for information. Army 
engineers going to the rescue of the Santa Bar- 
bara sufferers asked for the latest information 
on wrecking methods. The San Diego libra- 
rian, asked to assist the promoter of a new silk 
industry in her vicinity, borrowed our Japanese 
reports to supplement her own resources. In 
spite of the fact that the large petroleum refin- 
eries in and about Los Angeles have their own 
libraries, our department is always the reservoir 
from which they draw much of their informa- 
tion. Our patents are constantly in demand for 
this purpose as well as our important files of 
technical periodicals, documents and books. Our 
collection of early state documents was recently 
put to use in connection with the preparation of 
the history of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, which has just come from the press. 

In the department in the new building (illus- 
trated elsewhere in this number of the JOURNAL) 
is a separate patent room as well as study rooms. 
We are planning to have reference collectiond 
of different classes of books which can be kept 
up-to-date, such as an accountant’s library, pe- 
troleum industry books, agriculture in the south- 
west. These model collections will be shelved 


tools, 


in the reading room so that at all times there 
may be something recent to show inquirers. 
Duplicate copies of all books will be kept in 
the stacks. 
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National Drama Week 
FEBRUARY 14-20 
ATIONAL Drama Week sponsored by the 
Drama League of America is scheduled for 
the week beginning February 14. The League 
appeals to all interested in promoting a bette: 
civic life to observe this week for co-ordinating 
the efforts of all agencies working toward edu- 
cation of the public in the use and enjoyment of 
better drama. Drama as an artistic force in 
religious life and the possibilities of dramatic 
treatment of religion are included in Sunday’s 
suggestions, and Professional Theatre day, Club 
and Organization day: Books, Magazine and Li- 
brary day, Community Theatre and Rural Drama 
day, and School and College day are suggested 
for the body of the week. 
Programs and suggestions may be obtained 
free from the Drama League ofhce at 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Library Bureau Extension Plans 

N reply to many inquirers the Library Divi- 

sion of the Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., has 
issued a statement signed by Mr. James H, Rand. 
Jr., president, to the effect that: 

“Library Bureau, after its fifty years’ honor- 
able record in serving libraries with their every 
need but the books, is now a part of the Rand 
Kardex Bureau. The friends of Library Bureau 
may rest assured that it will continue . . . li- 
brary supplies and furniture, bookstacks and 
service, for which it has justly gained its envia- 
ble reputation. 

“It is my intention still further to expand 
Library Bureau's facilities. The consolidation 
of many of the departments with those of the 
merged companies will make for economy of 
administration and production. ‘The standards 
that have characterized Library Bureau products 
will be maintained and improved wherever pos- 
sible. The highly developed personnel in the 
Library Department will carry on in studying 
library problems and in serving the interests of 
librarians as heretofore.” 

The Rand Kardex Bureau has al+o purchased 
the Globe Wernicke Company. 


Misdirected 

Migne, Patrologiae Latinae, v.55, 23, 27, 105. 
bound in half blue cloth with green leather 
labels have been sent by mistake by A. Picard. 
a Paris book dealer, to a Western Reserve pro- 
fessor. No word has been obtained from the 
sender. If this notice reaches the attention of 
the individual or library for whom the books 
were intended, please communicate with Eliza- 
beth M, Richards, College for Women Library, 
Western Reserve University, 11150 Bellflower 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


NTEREST in the semi-centenary celebration 
thruout the whole country and in all library 
fields is shown by the report from A.L.A. head- 
quarters of the subscriptions so far made to- 
wards the fund for meeting the special expenses 
of the year. Library associations, state com- 
missions, library boards, commercial concerns 
and individual librarians and others have prof- 
fered pecuniary support as well as expressed 
sympathetic appreciation. So far, however, the 
amount actually subscribed totals but a modi- 
cum of the entire amount needed, and it is to 
be hoped that prompt action will bring the 
amount of subscriptions sufficiently well to- 
wards the mark of $35,000) as pecuniary 
stimulus not only towards raising that amount. 
but to the over-subscription now fashionable in 
investing circles on foreign loans. The care- 
fully prepared circular setting forth the need of 
the fund should be read at the meetings of 
library trustees, and it is to be hoped that no 
librarian will fail to induce his board to give 
sympathetic and practical attention to its appeal. 
Arrangements for the conference are progress- 
ing well and there is no doubt of its success. 
HE post of business librarian calls for 
double training, as a librarian and as a 
student of business, and its usefulness has be- 
come more recognized as business has become 
more scientific in management. The business 
librarian must not only deal with books, but 
must be especially ready to report upon the 
latest facts that the periodicals and the news- 
papers bring to the service of his employers. 
While his professional training should come 
from the library school, and that school is see- 
ing the need of attention to specializing in his 
direction, the business part of his education 
must come largely from the experience of life. 
As in the post of private secretary, which also 
is becoming of increasing importance, the 
holder of this position has opportunity of meet- 
ing many men in all ranks, to the very top, and 
if there is executive ability, large opportunity 
for advancement may follow. The office boy 
is not the only person who becomes a rail- 
road president, and in big business the higher 
officials are always keen to recognize and make 
use of ability. But the business librarian 
of less personal ambition has a scarcely less 
important field and may find his life work ade- 
quately at hand in the large service which he 
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may do indirectly for the community, reaping 
a compensation more important than pecuniars 
return, as many servants of higt 


value and inadequate salary. from the Librarian 
interests of the 


government 
of Congress down, serve the 
people. 

HAT the radio, “movies” and the phono 

graph have less influence in reducing circula 
tion than the dearth of books is illustrated mos! 
strikingly by recent statistics of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. The restriction of city appro- 
priations had kept down circulation because few 
replacements and new purchases could be made 


and in children’s rooms shelves would some- 
times be almost bare at the end of the day. 
while worn-out’ books repelled = the reading 


public from their use. When under mandamus 
the Board of Estimate made good the lack from 
previous appropriations, most of the new. re- 
sources were spent directly in books, and worn 
out copies to an enormous extent were promptly 
that altho the net) increase in 
volumes was not great, the circulation imme- 
diately responded in remarkable degree. Thru 
out 1925 the circulation had been steadily drop- 
ping in comparison with the same months of the 
previous year, but in November and December: 
the circulation rose over thirty-five thousand 
above the same period a year earlier. This is 
indeed proof positive of the fact that the public 
wants books when it can get them and _ that 
library circulation is thus directly limited by 
appropriations for the library. 


discarded. so 


KATH has robbed the profession of three 

honored — librarians should have 
reached a ripe old age of usefulness increased 
by long experience. Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, to 
whose name the Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 
clung, had really a triple career, for, besides 
succeeding his father as librarian of Baltimore 
in 1892 after as a Connecticut Yankee eraduat- 
ing from Yale in 1888, he continued his work 
as instructor, professor and dean in constitu- 
tional law and as an author, particularly in the 
field of Maryland history and biography. As 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, he 
was Baltimore’s public librarian and applied the 
limited resources at his disposal to establishing 
modest branches and stations thruout his 
adopted city, to whose interests and those of his 
adopted state he was so loyal. His pleasing 


who 
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personality won for him many friendships, but 
underneath the friendly gayety were the strong 
qualities of the persistent scholar. William R. 
Watson, who passed away also in his fifty-eighth 
year, went eastward from Minnesota to the 
Library School at Albany and consecrated him- 
self to library work, in posts as widely sepa- 
rated as Pittsburgh and San Francisco, and a 
dozen years ago succeeded the veteran William 
R. Eastman as chief of the educational exten- 
sion work radiating from Albany, In this latter 
work especially he made his mark, genially and 
quietly, in influencing and broadening his asso- 
ciates in the library and other educational 
fields. His gift for organization, indeed, made 
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his extension work phenomenal to the great 
credit of New York State, Mrs, Maud Barker 
Cobb for sixteen years state librarian of Georgia 
did great service for that state and won a large 
circle of friends in the profession, and her 
career was too early closed at the end of the 
year. The Reaper gathered all too soon. Many 
American librarians will sympathize with their 
English brethren in the loss of the veteran Sir 
John Y. W. MacAlister whose exceptional per- 
sonality made him beloved, and whose library 
service extended from the early days of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
until very recent years when illness deprived his 
friends of his companionship. 


Library Organizations 


College Librarians of the Middle 
West 


OST of the midwinter meeting was devoted 

to a summary of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire given on p. 131-132 of this number. 
The group also held a joint session with the 
university librarians. This year’s committee 
consists of: Betty H. Pritchett, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., chairman; Lillian M. Guinn, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIL, 
secretary; Robert E. Stauffer, Mt. Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, 


Normal School Librarian 

i iggeesany School and Teachers College Libra- 

rians, at their January 2 meeting, found 
at roll call an extension of library instruction 
in teacher training schools and a number of 
buildings in construction or just completed in 
the states represented. Blue prints were shown. 
In every case the buildings follow the college 
library plan with children’s libraries in the 
training schools. 

A symposium on routine and technical meth- 
ods conducted by Charles H. Stone, of George 
Peabody’s Teachers’ College, Nashville, Tenn., 
brought out a consensus of opinion that re- 
serves are most successful if kept on closed 
shelves with day loans of one period and over 
night loans. Overdue fines vary from five to 
twenty-five cents an hour. If fines remain long 
unpaid, in some schools the student receives no 
grades until they are settled, in others fines are 
counted as a cut, while in others students are 
dropped from class until they are paid. In no 
school are students allowed to graduate with 
fines and books charged to them. Miss Booth 
said that her loan system at Teachers College, 
Charleston, allows students to draw as many 
non-reserve books as desired and keep them as 
long as needed. A paper on live trade editions 


by Miss Mary Reely is to be printed in full. 
Eva McMahon, of the Northern Illinois 


Teachers’ College, DeKalb, is chairman for 
1926. 


University and Reference Librarians 


Section 

WO meetings were held at Chicago on 

December 31 and January 1, the second be- 
ing a joint session with college librarians, 

Dr. Charters of the University of Chicago 
discussed research as applied to library work, 
dividing research into two headings: practical 
and pure. He felt that for libraries pure re- 
search had little place at present but that prac- 
tical research applied to a study of the library 
as a going concern, would be of great value. 
Such research would have its function to im- 
prove library organization and would include 
such subjects as a market analysis of the circula- 
tion, a community study, and salesmanship to 
create a desire for what a library has to sell. 
He pointed out that there are many. different 
cataloging methods used by the various libra- 
ries, and there must be one best method. He 
felt that research should be a function of every 
institution and that a graduate school of library 
science should have a department of research. 
He suggested that every library contribute funds 
towards a bureau of research and service. 

Mr. Kaiser divided the functions of University 
libraries into ten services, namely: Acquisition 
service, Research, Co-ordinating, Bibliographi- 
cal, Teaching, Study Facilities, Circulation of 
Books, Extensnon, Publishing, and professional 
service, These services were discussed at length. 

Mr. Windsor gave figures for the cost of cata- 
loging, including in the cataloging process a 
number of operations such as pasting, labelling, 
filing depository cards, etc. Dividing the num- 
ber of volumes cataloged by the salaries ‘paid, 
he reported that, roughly, the cost might be esti- 
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mated at an average of 77c. a book. For three 
years he gave figures from five other libraries 
as follows: 50c., 56c., 66c., 76c. and $1.03. 

Mr. Walter gave an account of the study be- 
ing made of University libraries as administra- 
tive units, by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
work is actually being done by Dr. George A. 
Works of Cornell University, associated with 
Chancellor Capen of the University of Buffalo. 
Dr, Works already has visited several university 
libraries and will continue his study during the 
following months. This study is independent 
of the American Library Association and libra- 
rians are associated with the study only in an 
advisory capacity. 

Dr. Raney gave an account of the congres- 
sional status of the copyright bill and pointed 
out its restrictions upon librarians. He urged 
action as advised in the bulletin printed in the 
LaprRaRY JOURNAL of January 1, p. 29-30. 

A letter was read from Mr. Asa Don Dickin- 
son urging the desirability of changing the 
Library of Congress rules so that graduate stu- 
dents might have the same right to borrow 
books as faculty members. The secretary was 
asked to inform the Librarian of Congress of 
the discussion, 

Mr, Gerould made a plea for a union list of 
official serials from foreign governments and for 
a union list of manuscripts. Mr. Van Hoesen 
made a plea for a union list of catalogs and 
manuscripts. 

A discussion of the Telford Report brought 
out the opinion of several that the same specifi- 
cations, salaries, etc., would not be feasible for 
both university and public libraries. It was 
voted that the Council be notified that it is the 
opinion of university, college, and reference 
librarians, that a more careful discrimination 
should be made between the specifications and 
qualifications of the service of university, col- 
lege, and reference libraries on the one hand, 
and that of the public libraries on the other. It 
was also voted to recommend to the Executive 
Board that two members, representing university, 
college, and reference libraries, be added to the 
Committee on the Classification of Library 
Personnel. 

Dr. Van Hoesen discussed the need of spe- 
cialists in university and college libraries. He 
introduced his paper with the quotation from 
Dr. Riedner on the status of American uni- 
versity librarians, that, ‘In many cases the libra- 
rians are no more than the technical managers 
and have little to say—at least nothing on their 
own authority or responsibility—as to the pur- 
chase of books, as to the growth and progress 
of the intellectual life of their institutions.” 

Brief discussions followed as to responsibility 
for book selection, and inventory. Mr. Leupp 
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stated that the inventory at the University of 
California was taken continuously during the 
school year. Others thought that annual in- 
ventory was desirable, but the expense too great. 

Officers elected: Charles H. Brown, chairman: 
John B. Kaiser, secretary, and Olive Jones. 
Ohio State University, as the third member of 
the Committee. 


Our Contributors 

Margaret B, Freeman is a member of the stafl 
of the Newark Museum. 

Julia E. Elliott is director and librarian of 
the Indexers, Inc., Chicago, and author of a 
“Business Library Classification” published in 
1923. She has been instructor in the Wisconsin 
State Library and the Pratt Institute library 
schools and has organized several business 
libraries. 

Faith Holmes Hyers attended the University 
of Chicago, graduated from Los Angeles Library 
School 1925. For several years she has been a 
contributor to the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Chicago Daily News and the Los Angeles Times. 
and has had some work in children’s magazines. 
Interest in journalism and library work resulted 
in the offering of the position in charge of pub- 
licity for the Los Angeles Public Library last 
October. 

Grace M, Malcolm is a graduate of the New 
York State College for teachers who since 
graduation has specialized in history and politi- 
cal science. For some years before entering 
library school she taught American history and 
civics at the West High School, Rochester, and 
is now in charge of the local history and 
genealogy desk at the New York State Library 
at Albany. 

Joy Elmer Morgan is managing editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
He was superintendent of schools at Blooming- 
ton and at Guide Rock, Neb., before taking up 
library work. His course at the Albany library 
school was interrupted by war work—camp 
librarian and assistant to the A. L. A. Library 
War Service director—and almost immediately 
after his graduation he was appointed to the 
N. E. A. Journal. 

Nancy Vaughn is principal of the science and 
industry department of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. She is a graduate of the Los Angeles 
and New York Public library schools and has 
been on the staff of the Metropolitan Life 
library, New York. 


Wanted 
Copies of the Liprary Journat for May 15, 
1924; February 1, and February 15, 1925. 
Fifty cents will be paid for copies in good 
condition. 








Current Literature and Bibliography 


A revision of Effie L. Power’s “Lists of Stories 
and Programs for Story Hours” has just been 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

A twelve-number Bulletin instead of a bi- 
monthly is planned by the A. L. A, for the cur- 
rent year. 

A new edition of Mary Wright Plummer’s 
“Seven Joys of Reading,” with a preface by 
Forrest B, Spaulding, has been published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

With its January number Library Logic 
closed its second volume and, feeling that it has 
“served its original purpose of providing libra- 
ries with a regular publicity bulletin at small 
cost,” took leave of what will probably long 
remain in the story of library periodicals the 
most numerous clientéle ever reached by any 
two-year old publication. 

The ten outstanding articles in the February 
magazines, according to the Library advisory 
committee of the Franklin Square Subscription 
Agency (Dr, Bostwick, Professor Hicks, and Mr. 
Hyde) are: 

The New Reformation. Michael Pupin. Scribner’s. 

Lincoln As a Strategist. Sir Frederick Maurice. 
The Forum. 

The Paralysis of the Press. 
American Mercury. 

The Land of Dignified Credit. Arthur Pound. At- 


lantic Monthly. 
Jefferson’s Stepchildren. Arthur Krock. 


Mercury. 

The Plight of the Genteel. 
Gerould. Harper's Magazine. 

Being Human. Emanie N. Sachs. Century. 

Wilkes Barre: An Anthracite Town. Anne H. Roller. 
Survey Graphic. 

Al Smith: An East Side Portrait. Robert L. Duffus. 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Government by Proxy. James Kerney. Century. 

Authors and copyright owners have been gen- 
erous in helping the Red Cross in providing 
reading for the blind, says Margaret D. Mc- 
Guffey, director of Braille for the American Red 
Cress, and the year just closed has been one of 
unusual achievement. Since Miss McGuffey has 
also charge of the service of the blind at the 
Library of Congress the closest co-operation is 
now possible between all agencies in finding 
reading for the sightless. 

In December the New York County Chapter, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Bruce Clark, 
duplicated a hand-copied book, “Not Wanted,” 
by Jesse Lynch Williams, by the French proc- 
ess invented by M. Garin, and sent complimen- 
tary copies to various libraries and to schools 
for the blind. These institutions have been 
asked to comment on the legibility of the dots 
as soon as their readers have been over the 
material. Further books will shortly be issued 


Gaylord M. Fuller. 


American 


Katharine Fullerton 


and offered to the libraries at a dollar a volume, 


which represents the actual cost of material, as 
all of the work is done by volunteers. 

The selection of books to be brailled and 
duplicated is at present in charge of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Director of Braille at the Li- 
brary of Congress with her local committee. It 
will no doubt interest libraries and blind read- 
ers to have certain books in the A, L. A. read- 
ing courses transcribed into Braille. 

Judging from the increased demand on the 
ordinary publishers which has attended the 
steady growth of a free book service by public 
libraries, it is natural to assume that the entry 
of the Red Cross among the agencies reproduc- 
ing books for the blind will result in a similar 
increased demand on the regular agencies now 
engaged in reproducing brailled books. 


“The Annmary Brown Memorial; a_ De- 
scriptive Essay” (Providence, 1925), printed by 
order of the trustees and written and illustrated 
by the Curator, Margaret Bingham Stillwell, is 
a little book “written for those, who, having 
known Brigadier General Rush C, Hawkins dur- 
ing his many years as a collector, are interested 
in the final housing of his treasures; and for 
those who, having been to the Memorial itself, 
seek to understand its meaning or wish to keep 
this brief pen-picture as a memento of their 
visit.”". General Hawkins’ purpose was to secure 
a typical specimen from each press established 
before 1500, if possible the first book issued, 
and he succeeded so well that “in a representa- 
tive sense the present collection ranks surpris- 
ingly close to that at the British Museum.” The 
books at the Memorial are grouped according 
to the countries and towns in which they were 
printed, and it is therefore possible by walking 
about the gallery to study and compare the 
earliest books issued from the presses first es- 
tablished in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
the Low Countries, Austria, Spain, England, 
Denmark, and Portugal. The Memorial is ap- 
propriately the clearing-house or foreign 
agency thru which information regarding 
American-owned copies of early printed books 
may be sent to the publishers of the forthcom- 
ing “Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke” or 
“Complete Catalogue of Early Printed Books.” 

A new arrival in the field of library staff 
periodicals is The N. Y. P. L. Staff Bulletin, 
“published now and then by the New York Pub- 
lic Library Staff Association.” The first num- 
ber (January, 1926) is a most attractive piece 
of typography and full of live reading matter 
of interest to librarians everywhere. 

The purpose is “to provide a means whereby 


the . . . staff may keep informed as to the 
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activities of the Staff Association; consider to- 
gether problems of library administration affect- 
ing them... exchange ideas of interest to 
them as library workers; increase their pro- 
fessional skill by the discussion of practical 
library topics; build up their professional 
organization as a means of improving their 
service to the public and the conditions under 
which they work; keep in touch with what is 
going on in the library movement in other parts 
of the world.” 

With its sprightly style, its live interest in a 
wide range of library topics and its inviting, 
readable make-up, the Bulletin sets a new stand- 
ard in library workers’ publications. 

The play’s the thing wherein to catch the con- 
science of one’s opponent, if the argumentative 
dialog is written with sufficient skill and 
veracity, and this Harriet C. Long, the author of 
“County Library Service,” has done with much 
success in “Why Not? A Drama With a Pur- 
pose,” reprinted by the A.L.A. from Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, in the hope that it may be an 
effective weapon in the campaign for county 
libraries everywhere. Copies may be obtained 
from headquarters for twenty cents each, ten or 
more copies twelve cents each. All the familiar 
and necessary arguments for the desirability of 
county libraries appear in the play, but Miss 
Long is so far from wishing her lines to be 
spoken verbatim that she urges the actors rather 
to get the gist of the argument and present it in 
keeping with the character part, perhaps adding 
incident, story, or argument to increase its effec- 
tiveness. The cast of characters includes such 
universal types as the president of the farm 
bureau, a sprightly club women, a sensible 
woman, a conscientious objector to anything 
tending to raise the rate of taxation, and a pro- 
gressive farmer. No sets are necessary, since 
most of the cast is scattered thruout the 
audience, and the only properties needed are a 
poster showing a map of the county and an- 
other poster on which appears the budget under 
discussion, 


TREASURES OF THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

Noting that you have reprinted in your issue 
of January Ist, the “Rider’s California” account 
of the Huntington Library, I venture to bring 
one small point to your attention, trusting that 
yeu will print a correction, The Rider account 
of our library is perhaps the best and clearest, 
considering its length, which has ever appeared, 
but it errs in one instance, perhaps not entirely 
due to the compiler of the book. The state- 
ment, “It claims to have the finest collection in 
the world of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos,” 
is rather strong, even for a citizen of California. 
We do think that as regards Shakespeare 
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quartos the British Museum and our own collec- 
tion are world leaders, probably about equal, 
but both lack the first edition of Titus Androni- 
cus, 1594, only one copy being known, that in 
the possession of Mr. H. C. Folger of Brooklyn. 
As to folios, we have heard from several sources 
that Mr. Folger’s collection greatly surpasses 
ours in point of numbers, at least. 
Lestig E. Buiss, Acting Librarian, 
Henry E. Huntington Library. 


PRINTED ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR ENCYCLOPEDIE 
THEOLOGIQUE. . . PUB. PAR M. L’AbpBe Micne. 


Entries for the above work, sixty-two in num- 
ber, are ready for printing at the University of 
Chicago Libraries, These entries cover all but 
the seventeen titles for which the Library of 
Congress has already issued printed cards. Any 
library which desires to order one or more sets 
of these cards, should send in its order before 
April Ist, as no orders can be filled after that 
date. The Library of Congress will not print 
cards for these entries. 

The cards will cost 114 cent each, no redue- 
tion for additional copies. 

Address orders to the Card Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois. 


. . . 

Motion Pictures Based on Literature 
SeLectep BY THE NATIONAL Boarp oF Review 
GotpeN Srrain, THe. Fox. 6 reels. Star: Madge 
Bellamy. Cowardly West Pointer redeems himself 
in attack on Indians; from a story by Peter B. 

Kyne in Cosmopolitan. 

Hearts AND Fists. Associated Exhibitors. Stars: 
Marguerite de la Motte, John Bowers. Story of a 
lumber camp; from the serial by Clarence Budington 
Kelland in American Magazine, Nov. 1923—April 
1924. 

Kiss For Cinneretta, A, Famous Players-Lasky. Star: 
Betty Bronson. Dream fantasy of a cockney princess 
and a policeman prince; from the play by Sir James 
M. Barrie (Scribner’s). 

Lapy WinperMerr’s Fan. Warner. 8 reels. Star: 
Irene Rich. A “bad woman” sacrifices herself for 
her daughter; from the play by Oscar Wilde. 

Reo Kimona, Tue. Vital Exchanges, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. 7 reels. Stars: Priscilla Bonner. 
Mrs. Wallace Reid. Rehabilitation of a seduced girl; 
from a story in Red Book Magazine by Adela Rogers 
St. John. 

Rose oF tHe Wortp. Warner. 7 reels. Star: Patsy 
Ruth Miller. Two lovers marry the wrong people: 
from the novel by Kathleen Norris (Doubleday). 

Sxinner’s Dress Suir. Universal. 7 reels. Stars: 
Reginald Denny, Laura La Plante. Comedy of young 
married couple trying to get into Society; from the 
novel by Henry Irving Dodge (Houghton; Grosset). 

SpLenpip Roap, Tue. First National, 8 reels.  All- 
star. Melodrama of the gold rush of 49; from the 
novel by Vingie E. Roe (Duffield). 

WOMANHANDLED. Famous Players-Lasky. 7 reels 
Stars: Richard Dix, Esther Ralston. Comedy of young 
man who goes West to become he-man for sake of 
his girl; from a story by Arthur Stringer in the 
Saturday Evening Post for May 2, 1925. 





Among Librarians 


The three members of the [British] Library 
Association nominated to represent the Associa- 
tion at the semi-centenary A. L. A. conference 
at Philadelphia are Messrs F. Pac’ —‘‘. Pitt 
and Walter Powell. 

Faith L. Allen, 1917 Pittsburgh, is now super- 
visor of staff instruction, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Rachel R. Anderson, 1911 Pratt, 1915-16 New 
York Public, head of the branch department of 
the County Free Library, Merced, Calif., is now 
in charge of the community branch shipments at 


the San Bernardino County Library. 


Verne Bowles, 1914 New York State, head 
cataloger at the. Pubiic Library, Tulsa, Okla., 
has resigned to accept a similar position at the 
Flagler Memorial Library, Miami, Fla. 


Ruth L. Brown, 1916 New York State, first 
assistant in the reference department, succeeds 
Constance Ewing as head of the order depart- 
ment of the Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Maud Barker Cobb, since 1908 Georgia state 
librarian, died suddenly at her home in Atlanta 
on December 27. Mrs. Cobb was an ex-officio 
member of the State Library Commission, and 
of the State Historical Commission, and had 
served as vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. Ella May Thornton, 
1909 Atlanta, assistant librarian, has been ap- 
pointed by the governor to succeed Mrs. Cobb. 
Miss Thornton has been a member of the staff 
of the state library for sixteen years, serving 
successively as legislative reference librarian 
and as assistant librarian. In this appointment 
the Governor recognizes the principle of promo- 
tion for competent service and the professional 
character of library work, 

Earl H. Davis, 1915-16 New York State, who 
recently resigned the librarianship of the 
Natrona County Public Library Association, 
Caspar, Wyo., has joined the staff of the 
Public Library at Long Beach, Calif. 


Edna J. Dinwiddie, 1919 Pratt, formerly li- 
brarian of the Middletown Township Library, 
Navesink, N. J., has become librarian of the 
Edgewater (N. J.) Public Library. 

Constance Ewing, 1919 Pratt, head of the or- 
der department of the Library Association of 
Portland, Ore., has been made head of the circu- 
lation department, succeeding Margaret Mac- 
Lachlan, for almost twenty-five years connected 
with the Association, and for twenty years head 
of the circulation department, who died in 


December. 


Louis N. Feipel, editor of publications for the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and writer of the Li- 
brary Book Outlook page of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL, contributed an enjoyable and well-informe:! 
article on American place names to America: 
Speech, v. 1, no. 2, November 1925. 

Laurie Louise Gray, 1920-21 New York 
Public, of the Texas State Library at Austin. 
appointed librarian in the U. S. Naval Ai: 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Eva S. W. Hall, 1918 Pittsburgh, who re- 
signed last summer from the Newark (N. J.) 
Free Public Library, becomes head of the schoo! 
department of the Portland (Me.) Public 
Library, February 1. 

Louise Hansen, 1920 Pratt, cataloger in the 
library of the United Engineering Societies in 
New York, has been appointed cataloger in the 
Panama Canal Library, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone. 

Helen Johns, 1921 Pratt, librarian of the De- 
schutes County Library, Bend, Ore., has become 
librarian of the new public library at Longview. 
Washington. 

Lurene McDonald, 1916-18 New York Public, 
since 1918 librarian of the New School fo: 
Social Research, New York City, appointed 
librarian of the Hamilton (Ont.) Publi: 
Library. 

Jessie A. Matson, 1924-25 New York Publiv. 
appointed librarian Aberdeen (Wash.) Publi 
Library. 

Edna L. Michaelsen, 1924-25 New York 
Public, appointed reference librarian, Spokane 
(Wash.) Public Library. 

Sir John Y. W. MacAlister, who has been as- 
sociated with many phases of British library 
development, died on December 1. Abandon- 
ing the study of medicine, he became sub-libra- 
rian at Liverpool, then librarian at Leeds, then 
first librarian of the Gladstone Library in 1887, 
which was also the first of eleven or twelve 
years as honorary secretary of the Library As- 
sociation. In this connection he was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of the Public 
Libraries Act of 1892, and he was secretary 
general and organizer of the second Inter- 
national in London in 1897. From 1914 to 
1919 he was President of the Association. Onl 
a part of his organizing ability was given to the 
library field: in medical circles he was no less 
well known and the amalgamation of the lead- 
ing medical societies ss #8 the name of the 
Royal of Medicine was largely due to his in- 
itiative, and he was founder and first chairman 
of the University of London Press. 
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Grace H. Hoysradt, 1920 Pratt, librarian of 
the Pequot Library, Southport, Conn., has been 
made librarian of the Franklin Branch of the 
East Orange, N. J., Public Library. 

Francis Henry Parsons, one of the oldest li- 
brarians in the District of Columbia died last 
July. In January he had retired at the age of 
70 from his position in charge of the Smith- 
sonian Collection in the Likrary of Congress 
after fifty-two years of service in the govern- 
ment, over thirty-five years in library work, 
twenty-five of them in charge of the Smithsonian 
Deposit. He took great pride in keeping this 
collection of scientific serials, and no section of 
the library rendered more prompt and efficient 
service. The difficult task of making the collec- 
tion of both current and back material complete 
in the presence of a very active constituency of 
scientific men in the Smithsonian, the National 
Museum, and other government bureaus could 
not have been better performed. 


Marie K. Pidgeon, 1914 New York State, has 
resigned as assistant in the Office of Exhibits at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to become 
editor of biological abstracts at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Ruth Watkins Prosser, 1923-24 New York 
Public, appointed training school librarian, 
Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Eleanor S. Stephens, 1921-22 New York 
Public, organizer of the Washington State 
Library, Olympia, appointed assistant librarian 


in the Los Angeles (Cal.) County Library. 


Emma Stephenson, 1921-22 New York Public, 
formerly of the University of Oregon Library, 
appointed head of order department Spokane 


(Wash.) Public Library. 


Henriette G. Thomas, 1921-22 New York 
Public, appointed librarian of the San José 
(Cal.) High School. 


Jean K. Taylor, 1920 New York State, lately 
reference librarian at -the .Hackley Public 
Library at Muskegon, Mich., has temporarily 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 


Edith K. Van Eman, 1913 Pratt, branch libra- 
rian in the Kansas City Public Library, appointed 
librarian of the Township High School Library. 


Evanston, III. 


Savel Zimand, formerly librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research, New York, and 
compiler of “Modern Social Movements,” writes 
interestingly in the January Survey Graphic, 
“Where are the Wild Men of Yesterday?”— 
dealing with “then comparatively obscure peo- 
ple” met together with others in the capital of 
Denmark and since become world figures. 


In Memoriam 

ERNARD C. STEINER, for thirty-three 

years librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, died suddenly at his home 
in that city on January 12 last. Dr, Steiner was 
born in Guilford, Conn., in 1867, graduated at 
Yale in 1888, and received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Johns Hopkins in 1891. 
Three years later he was given the degree of 
bachelor of laws at the University of Maryland, 
and in 1896 the honorary degree of doctor of 
literature was bestowed on him by Dickinson 
College, Pennsylvania. 

When his father, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, the 
first librarian of the Enoch Pratt Library, died 
in 1892, Dr. Bernard Steiner resigned the 
position of instructor in history at Williams 
College, and succeeded his father in the libra- 
rianship, holding it for the remainder of his 
life. In addition, he was instructor in history 
in Jchns Hopkins University from 1883 until 
1911. He also held law professorships in the 
Baltimore University and in the Baltimore Law 
School. He was an active member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and took part in politics as a 
member of the Republican Party, The list of 
his published works is a considerable one and 
embraces books on education, civil government, 
and historical biography. 

The recital of these facts alone is sufficient 
to show that the library profession has lost in 
Dr. Steiner one of its most conspicuous mem- 
bers, but it is proper here to insist only on his 
work as a librarian. In charge of a library 
that has never had an adequate income, he 
nevertheless succeeded in carrying on a rather 
remarkable work of library extension in his 
community at almost incredibly small expense. 
During his librarianship, there have been estab- 
lished in Baltimore no less than twenty-seven 
branch libraries, it having been his policy to 
care for the library needs of the city with a 
large number of small branches rather than to 
make any one branch an institution of conspic- 
uous size. Each of his branches has been 
housed in a small but fitting structure and the 
book stock has been kept as low as consistent 
with good work, while the whole has been ad- 
ministered with a very small staff, the total num- 
ber of the twenty-six branch staffs in 1924 being 
only sixty-one, or two and one-third assistants 
per branch. This achievement, which merits 
study and imitation in many places where, like 
Baltimore, large library incomes seem to have 
been out of the question, has been too little 
noticed, but it is nevertheless a distinct addition 
to our accomplishment in library administration. 

Personally, Dr. Steiner was a man of great 
energy and vitality and of seemingly boundless 
strength. His intense interest in all places or 
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objects connected with local history or biog- 
raphy was well known to his library associates, 
who were not at all surprised to receive in- 
vitations to rise at dawn and tramp six or eight 
miles to view the remote birthplace of some 
distinguished man or some wild spot in an ad- 
jacent swamp where there had once been a 
sanguinary conflict between settlers and Indians. 

A ripe scholar, a widely-informed mind, one 
who held deep convictions and was not afraid 
of stating and maintaining them, a hard worker 
and a faithful friend, Steiner represented the 
type of men that our recruiting committees are 
trying, too often in vain, to lure into the library 
profession—a type that we must have if we are 
to improve our status in professional life and 
that it is a distinct tragedy to lose from among 


us, 
ARTHUR E. Bostwick 


WILLIAM RicHARD WATSON 


I N our last number we chronicled the passing 
of William Richard Watson, known and 
valued by library associates from coast to coast. 
The following extracts are from an appreciation 
prepared by his friend and colleague Asa 
Wynkoop and adopted by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York: 

. . . As is so often the case with persons so 
utterly void of pretense as was Mr. Watson, so 
finely balanced, self contained and so largely 
concerned with the fundamentals of life, full 
recognition of his many notable qualities and 
the large part that he has been filling in the 
work of the Department and in the hearts of his 
friends and associates, has only come with the 
sudden shock of loss and keen sense of bereave- 
ment. Rarely if ever has the State had in its 
service a man of higher or finer ideals, of more 
spotless character and integrity, of firmer faith 
in the value of his work and corresponding 
fidelity to it, with a greater faculty to promote 
unity, harmony, fidelity and co-operation among 
all his associates and assistants and with a 
greater power to develop and hold the esteem 
and love of his fellow workers. It is not too 
much to say that it is thru such characters as 
his and only thus that public office and public 
service can ever win or hold that general honor 
and esteem that are now so conspicuously and 
disastrously lacking in American life. 

Among the more notable and permanent ac- 
complishments of his work in this state or the 
developments in which he had a leading part, 
are the following: 

Agitation, education and the final warking 
out and adoption as a part of our state library 
policy, of a practical plan for the testing and 
certifying of adequately prepared librarians and 
library workers. . . one of the most significant 
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developments in the library history of this stat: 
for the last twenty years. 

Formulating and securing enactment . . . giv- 
ing Regents authority and power to fix stand- 
ards for all libraries receiving money from 
either state or local appropriations. 

The putting into the law a definite statute. 
making it compulsory that a permanent state 
agency be maintained for assisting and promot- 
ing library development .. . and that a state 
grant be made annually to all libraries meeting 
proper standards, thus putting beyond the haz- 
ards of possible departmental or legislative in- 
differences, the policies and practices of state 
aid for libraries already in operation but lack- 
ing a positive legislative mandate. 

The formulation of a practical and equitable 
plan for county library development and sery- 
ice . . . so satisfactory as to be adopted unani- 
mously. 

Among less conspicuous phases of his work 
and service might be cited his wise counsel in 
settling many local library problems, his as- 
sistance in the planning of library buildings, 
advice and counsel with men of wealth planning 
to make gifts or bequests for libraries, constant 
insistence on a high standard of books for 
public libraries, and constant and unwearying 
endeavor to strengthen and support every local 
or individual effort toward the establishment 
and development of local libraries. 

Asa WYNKOOP 


Library Opportunities 


No charge is made to subscribers to the Lisrar\ 
JourNAL for the insertion of notices in this department. 

Answers should be addressed to the respective ad- 
vertisers, not to the editor of the Liprary JouRNAL. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Cataloger and indexer, experienced in selection of 
subject headings and able to index French and Ger- 
man periodicals expeditiously. C. H. 3. 
Experienced cataloger as assistant editor of important 
bibliographical publications. Salary $2,400. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A librarian of varied experience in theological semi- 
nary, college and public libraries will be open to an 
engagement for September Ist. L. G. 3. 

Wanted, by young woman, college graduate with 
one year’s library school training and two years’ 
experience, position in an eastern or middle western 
state. Reference or school work preferred. P.N. 2. 

Head cataloger in a New England college desires a 
temporary position in New York City for one month 
sometime between the 15th of June and the Ist of 
September. M.A.B. 


Experienced cataloger and classifier man, wants 
position in college or university library. College grad- 
uate with experience in college and legislative refer- 
ence library, has a thoro knowledge of French and 
German. Good references. T. S. 114 South Orchard 
St., Madison, Wis. 
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Library Book Outlook 


HE outstanding work of fiction before us is 

doubtless Fannie JHurst’s Appassionata 
(Knopf, $2), which is a story of ax Irish- 
American family of many varying personalities. 

Worthy of consideration also are The Dark 
Tower, by Francis Brett Young (Knopf, $2.50), 
the story of a Welsh squire whose temperament 
is as tempestuous as that of one of his wild 
Celtic ancestors; Fernande, by W. B. Maxwell 
(Dodd-Mead, $2), the story of a fascinating 
woman who is able to rise above the merely 
carnal, but is yet devoured by an insatiable need 
for sexual power and admiration; White Fire, 
by Louis Joseph Vance (Dutton, $2), a novel 
of society and the stage, in which two women 
fall in love with the same man; Rhoda Fair, 
by C. B. Kelland (Harper, $2), in which the 
heroine has to choose between the man who 
stands for respectability and one associated with 
a gay lawlessness; and Ye That Judge, by Helen 
R. Martin (Dodd-Mead, $2), another typical 
Pennsylvania Dutch town story, for which the 
author is so well known. 

There are, furthermore, a new combination 
mystery-love story, The Threshold of Fear, by 
Arthur J. Rees (Dodd-Mead, $2), with a remote 
Cornwall setting; a new Westerner in Hopa- 
long Cassidy’s Protégé, by Clarence E. Mulford 
(Doubleday-Page, $2), which introduces young 
Mesquite Jenkins, a fascinating product of the 
West; and, for those who want Ethel M. Dell, 
her new novel, A Man under Authority (Put- 
nam, $2). 

Two new travel-books of interest are Let’s Go 
to Florida, by Ralph Henry Barbour (917.59, 
Dodd-Mead, $2), an illustrated book of infor- 
mation by one who has lived in Florida for forty 
years; and Illustrated Africa, by William D. 
Boyce (916, Rand-McNally, $5), a comprehen- 
sive, entertaining volume by a confirmed globe- 
trotter. 

Biography is represented by two new autobio- 
graphical works, This is the Life, by Walt Mc- 
Dougall (Knopf, $3.50), narrating the career 
of a well-known American newspaper-man and 
cartoonist; and the Memoirs of Léon Daudet 
(Dial Press, $5), which gives a picture of 
French intellectual circles from 1870 onwards. 
There is also a book called Rebel Saints, by 
Mary Agnes Best (920, Harcourt-Brace, $3), 
which deals with George Fox, Margaret Fell, 
and other Quakers in England, as well as with 
William Penn and Quaker activities in America. 

From Dawes to Locarno, by George Glasgow 
( 327, Harper, $2.50), is a critical record of an 
important achievement in European diplomacy 
of the past year. Paris in Revolution, by G. 


Lenotre (944, Brentano's, $4.50), is an Eng- 
lish version of one of the most interesting works 
of this popular French writer. 

In the special field of Literature appear such 
works as Between the Old World and the New, 
by Mary P. Willocks (801, Stokes, $4.50), con- 
sisting of studies in literary personality, from 
Goethe and Balzac to Anatole France and 
Thomas Hardy; and The Theory of Poetry, by 
Lascelles Abercrombie (808.1, Harcourt-Brace, 
$2.75). 

The important new poetry-book in The Weary 
Blues, by Langston Hughes (811, Knopf, $2), 
written by a young Negro, and introduced by 
Carl Van Vechten. 

Two new drama-book offerings are Craig's 
Wife, by George Kelly (812, Little-Brown, 
$1.50), one of the successes of this season in 
New York, written by the author of “The Show- 
Off’; and The Poor Nut, by J. C. Nugent and 
Elliott Nugent (812, French, $1.25), a three- 
act comedy likewise recently produced in New 
York. 

Tell Me Another, by the Marquess of Aber- 
deen (827, Longmans-Green, $2.50), offers a 
collection of British illustrations of various 
types of wit. Carolyn Wells’s Book of Ameri- 
can Limericks (817, Putnam, $2.50) is a com- 
prehensive collection of notable examples, in- 
cluding many from the pen of Miss Wells her- 
self. 

In Roald Amundsen’s Our Polar Flight (629.1. 
Dodd-Mead, $5), Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth 
and other members of the expedition tell of 
their world-renowed polar flight of last year. 

The Chinese Theatre, by Adolf E. Zucker 
(792, Little-Brown, $7.50), is expensive, but 
noteworthy. For several years Professor Zucker 
was head of the English Department in the 
Peking Union Medical College, during which 
time he made a thoro study of the Chinese 
theater. The book has many unusual illustra- 
tions, including four in color, printed on silk 
by Chinese artists. 

In the To-day and To-morrow Series we find 
four new editions. Ouroboros, or The Me- 
chanical Extension of Mankind, by Garet Gar- 
rett (338, Dutton, $1), considers the future of 
machinery and its proper réle in civilization: 
Lycurgus, or The Future of Law, by E. S. P. 
Haynes (340, Dutton, $1), indicates the prob- 
able reform of various laws in English-speaking 
countries; Pygmalion, or The Doctor of the 
Future, by R. M. Wilson (615, Dutton, $1), is 
a non-technical and optimistic picture of the 
subject, 

Louis N. Ferret. 











Library Work 


Law Classification on L. C. Lines 

O schedules of classification for law having 

yet been published by the Library of Con- 
gress, with the exception of international law 
at the end of J-Jx (Political Science), some 
substitute scheme must be employed by libraries 
using the classification. The classification 
worked out for the library of the University 
College of Wales at Ahery-wyth is presented 
in an article, “Sketch of a Classification for Law 
on the Lines of the Library of Congress,” con- 
tributed by Agnes Cuming to the Dec: nber issue 
of the Library Association Record (London: 
Grafton, 10s, 6d.). 

The classification here devised is strictly ad 
hoc, Miss Cuming cautions, since it was evolved 
to meet a particular need, that of the law depart- 
ment of a college library. The arrangement 
of law under countries is due to the influence 
of college courses, as well as the placing of 
some of the special topics. A more elaborate 
classification would be required for a large 
general library, altho the same main lines might 
be followed. 

K is the basic letter selected. General Law 
and Jurisprudence is represented by K. KA 
stands for ancient law—general, Greek, Roman, 
Oriental, English, Celtic, and other; KB for 
English law—general; KC for English law— 
public law, including constitutional, municipal, 
martial, criminal, and procedure; KD for Eng- 
lish law—private law, including common law, 
equity, procedure; KE for English ecclesiastical 
law. KG to KN covers, in order, Scots, Irish, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and other 
European law. KP is Asiatic law; KQ, Indian; 
KR, African and South African; KS, Austral- 
asian; KT, American, i.e., U.S.A., and Canadian. 

K, Law General, is expanded as follows: K 1, 
periodicals; K 10, societies; K 15, congresses: 
K 17, directories; K 20, dictionaries; K 30, 
encyclopaedias; K 32, collective biography of 
lawyers; K 33, individual biography; K 40, 
history; K 50, general works; K 60, special 
topics. 

A specimen expansion of a subdivision, in 
this case KA Roman Law, is given as follows: 
KA 101-150, divided as K 1-50, above; KA 155, 
sources—general collections; 156, Pre-Justinian 
in general; 157, Codex Theodosianus; 160, Jus- 
tinian—Corpus Juris Civilis; 161, Justinian— 
general criticism; 162, separate parts of the 
Corpus—C Codex, D Digest, I Institutes, N 
Novellae; 170, public law, including 172, con- 
stitutional, 173, municipal, 175, criminal, and 
177, procedure; 180, private law, including 185, 
special topics; 190, procedure. 


KD 101-499, English Common Law, is ex. 
panded as follows: KD 101-150, as above; 201. 
210, law of persons; 221-230, law of contract; 
241-250, law of tort; 261-280, commercial and 
maritime law; 301-310, law of property in gen- 
eral; 311-330, real property, and 341-360, per- 
sonal property. 

The above sub-sections are divided on the 
same lines thruout, e.g.: 261-280, Commercial 
and maritime law has the subdivisions 262, his- 
tory; 263, general works; 264, special topics, 
such as 265, sale of goods, including 266, bills 
of sale, and 267, bills of exchange; 268, bank- 
ing; 269, bankruptcy; 270, insurauce; 27). 
employers and workmen; 272, transport. 

KG, Scots law, divides 1-50 as usual; 55 
covers law reports; 100, public law, with 110, 
constitutional, 120, municipal, 130, martial, 
140, criminal; 200 is private law; and 300 
ecclesiastical law. The above subdivisions can be 
used under all headings KG-KT. With regard 
to the scheme in general, an effort has been 
made to repeat the same general plan thruout, 
modifying it to suit each particular subdivision. 

Since law is not a subject in which any 
revolutionary discovery is to be expected, any 
new topic to be provided for will be of a sub- 
ordinate character and will appear under 
“special topics,’ for which purpose a number 
has always been assigned. The topics can be 
arranged alphabetically or given separate num- 
bers. The first method gives a more orderly 
arrangement, but the second has the advantage 
of a shorter shelf-mark. A uniform nomen- 
clature is very important as regards these special 
topics, as otherwise books on what is substan- 
tially the same subject may get separated. This 
may be accomplished by keeping a shelf-list 
readily accessible or by entering full lists of 
headings chosen on the classification scheme. 

Employment of one or two letters followed 
by whole numbers, not decimals, is according to 
the Library of Congress pattern. The form 
divisions at the beginning of each section also 
follow Library of Congress precedent. Mnemonic 
features have been introduced wherever possible, 
as in these form divisions, 


Libraries in the United States 
AS a part of his memorandum on “American 

Books and Libraries from the Standpoint of 
Co-operation” submitted to the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations and published as an annex to the July. 
1925, Bulletin of the International University 
Information Office (obtainable from the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston), Ernest C. Richard- 














The Open Round Table 


The Literature of Libraries 
To the Editor of the Lrprary JOURNAL: 

Mr. Dickinson is in error when he says in the 
Liprary JOURNAL for January 1, under the head- 
ing of “A Librarian in the 18th Century,” that 
the address on The Librarian made by Des 
Houssayes in 1780 had not been translated into 
English before its translation by him for the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

The whole story of that address will be found 
in the volume which reprints it in the series 
“Literature of Libraries in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries,” edited by Henry W. Kent and my- 
self and published in 1906. The note which 
precedes the English translation of this address, 
“On the Duties of a Librarian,” says it was 
translated into French in 1839 and published; 
this translation was re-issued in 1857. It ap- 
peared in English in the Philobiblion of New 
York in 1863. This English rendering was 
printed again in the Bibliographer in 1882 and 
again printed in Book Lore in 1885. 

It would be to me quite amusing, if it were 
not a little humiliating, to learn that a librarian 
as active and as much of a student as is Mr. 
Dickinson (and one, moreover, who is librarian 
of a university library), has lived to a ripe 
maturity without ever having heard of the 
“Literature of Libraries” series! It appeared 
in six volumes in 1906. It was printed at the 
Merrymount Press, D. B. Updike, Boston, then 
almost if not quite the best printer in the world, 
and now even more definitely to be thus de- 
scribed. 

It was marketed by A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. The price was $12 for the six volumes 
in three pockets. The number of copies printed 
was 250, with twenty-five additional copies on 
large paper. McClurg reported that they had 
no small difficulty in disposing of a sufficient 
number of copies of this set of books to pay 
for the printing thereof. They also reported 
that very few of them were purchased by 
libraries. 

This was the first time, tho not the last, that 
it was brought home to me that, altho librarians 
are nominally readers, claim to live to promote 
the art of reading, and are devoted to their 
profession, their interest in the literature of that 
profession is on the whole very slight. 

The six books contain the address of Des 
Houssayes; Dury’s “The Reformed Librarie- 
Keeper”; Kirkwood’s “Parochial Libraries in 
Scotland”; Bodley’s “Life” by himself, with the 
“First Draft of the Statutes of the Public 
Library of Oxford”; Lipsius’s “Short History of 


Libraries,” which was translated especially for 
this series; and Naudé’s “News from France” 
with his “Surrender of the Mazarin Library.” 


It may interest some of our more modern 
librarians, who have not searched even the 
recent literature of libraries, to know that Mr. 
Kent and I were not discouraged by the failure 
of the “Literature of Libraries” series to catch 
the attention of librarians. We proceeded to 
publish what we called “The Librarian’s 
Series.” Number 1 of this was “The Old Libra- 
rian’s Almanack,” which is easily the best piece 
of library literature produced up to date by any 
writer in this country. The author of it was 
Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson, now editor of pub- 
lications of the New York Public Library. 


We were so optimistic about the thirst for in- 
formation concerning libraries, and especially 
their past history, that of the several volumes in 
this series that we persisted in publishing, we 
issued one thousand copies. Altho not a few 
copies of “The Old Librarian’s Almanack” have 
been given away in the course of the seventeen 
years since they were published, the edition of 
one thousand copies has not yet, I believe, been 
quite exhausted. 

The books in this series were nearly all seri- 
ous re-presentations of works that are more o1 
less landmarks in the progress of libraries in 
the English speaking world, and especially in 
this country. The list of them is as follows: 
“The Old Librarian’s Almanack,” “The Intellec- 
tual Torch,” “The Attainments of a Librarian,” 
“The Training of the Librarian,” “Library and 
the Librarian.” 

Beginning about 1908 we spent no little time 
and no small amount of money on a digest of 
all the books that we could discover concerning 
the management of libraries that had been pub- 
lished prior to about 1800. After several years 
of study and investigation we thought this 
project was so nearly ready for publication that 
we should discover if it would be hailed with 
delight by our literary friends in the library 
business; so we sent out to libraries a very 
handsome circular, several hundred copies, ask- 
ing for subscriptions to this book. The total 
number of subscriptions received was less than 
a dozen! 

Naturally we paused in our mad career and 
decided that librarians are after all not readers 
in the proper sense of the word, and were cer- 
tainly not interested in the history of their 
calling! 

Joun Cotron Dana. 
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son of the Princeton University Library presents 
statistics of American libraries from the forth- 
coming report of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The report will cover statistics of public, society 
and school libraries in the United States in 1923 
and will give statistics of 8,479 libraries having 
more than one thousand volumes each and an 
aggregate of 122,104,585 volumes, compared 
with 8,302 libraries with 86,802,877 volumes 
in 1913 and 423 libraries with 2,105,652 in 
1849. There are in addition five hundred Cana- 
dian libraries. In giving access to these advance 
figures the Bureau of Education wishes it under- 
stood that they are preliminary and will doubt- 
less have changes and corrections before publi- 
cation, 

Including libraries of less than 1,000 volumes, 
the manuscript list of the Bureau includes about 
20,000 names. This excludes all common 
school, Sunday school and church libraries, 
except a few of the largest, and all private libra- 
ries, The United States censuses of 1850, 1860 
and 1870 attempted to include all these classes, 
however. The total number returned in 1870 
was 164,815 libraries, of which 108,800 were 
private and 56,015 public (with 19,456,518 
volumes). Of the public libraries, 14,375 were 
school, 38,055 Sunday school and church, leav- 
ing 3,885 general libraries, compared with 
2,068 in 1860 and 1,217 in 1850. The private 
libraries averaged about 250 volumes each. 

Using the standard of the Census Law of 
1870, the number of public libraries today, Dr. 
Richardson estimates, is more than 300,000— 
general, public, society and school libraries 
20,000; common school libraries 75,000; Sun- 
day school, church, parochial, Y.M.C.A., re- 
ligious education and _ theological libraries 
200,000; business, club, fraternal, grange and 
other libraries for the use of more than one 
family, probably much more than 25,000; per- 
haps, therefore, 310,000 in all, compared with 
56,015 in 1870, 27,870 in 1860 and 15,015 in 
1850. Private libraries in the sense contem- 
plated by the law of 1870 must today number 
several millions. A list of private libraries of 
some size or special distinction published in 
1914 contained nearly 2,000 names. 

Statistics of libraries of over 5,000 volumes 
only (3,628 libraries) will be given in the forth- 
coming Bureau report, but interesting studies in 
the general statistics of several classes, espe- 
cially those of libraries having more than 3,000 
volumes, will be given. Some of the statistics 
in the 3,000 class follow: Of the 5,013 libraries 
3.773 had an average income of $11,846; 1,020 
had an average endowment of $95,880; 4,335 
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added on an average 1,516 volumes; 3,110 had 
an average of 4,423 borrowers; 3,149 issued 
each an average of six persons; 3,816 spent for 
each average of 65,000 volumes; 3,587 employed 
books an average of $2,275; 2,495 spent for 
binding an average of $810; 3,375 spent for 
salaries an average of $6,511; and 2,895 spent 
for sundries an average of $2,377. 

The comparative progress of libraries is best 
illustrated in the libraries of more than 1,000 
volumes until 1908, and from that time in libra- 
ries of more than 5,000 volumes. In 1893 the 
Bureau ceased to include libraries of less than 
one thousand volumes in detailed statistics; 
from 1908 all libraries under 5,000 were ex- 
cluded. In the one thousand volume class the 
growth has been as follows: (1849) 423; (1859) 
749; (1870) 900; (1872) 1,080; (1875) 2,039; 
(1884) 2,988; (1893) 3,503; (1896) 4,026; 
(1900) 5,383; (1903) 6,869; (1908) 5,640; 
(1913) 8,302; (1923) 8,479. 

In the five thousand volume class it has been: 
(1849) 234; (1859) 234; (1875) 517; (1891) 
1,174; (1896) 1,299; (1900) 1,729; (1903) 
2,028; (1908) 2,298; (1913) 2,849; (1923) 
3,628. 

Libraries of 50,000 or more volumes were 
four in 1849; in 1859, eight; in 1912, 243; in 
1923, 427. Libraries of half-a-million volumes 
were in 1913, ten; in 1923, twenty. There are 
now six libraries of over a million volumes as 
compared with one in 1900 and five in 1913. 
The figures for all classes of general libraries, 
as given by the Bureau at various times, in 
periods of 25 years is as follows: (1776) 29; 
(1800) 49; (1825) 228; (1850) 779; (1875) 
3,682; (1900) 9,561; (1923) 20,000. 

Figures on publishing and bookselling, which 
Dr. Richardson has assembled on the same com- 
prehensive scale as the statistics in the other sec- 
tions of his Memorandum, will be summarized 
in our next number. 


Calendar 


March 5-6. At the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. 
Joint spring meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Library Club. 

June 21-26. At the Lake Placid Club, New York 
Library Association. 

Oct. 49. At Atlantic City. Forty-eighth annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association and 
affiliated and other associations. 

1927 Conference of the American Library Association 
will be held in Toronto, Canada. 

August or September. At Leeds, England. Annual 
meeting of the Library Asociation. 

June 28-July 3. At Prague, Czechoslovakia, Inter- 
national Congress of Librarians. Papers will be 
officially translated into French, English, German, 
Russian. 
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Recent Bibliographies 


GENERAL 

Pratt Institute Free Library. Children’s books of the past five 
years. Quarterly Booklist. Autumn 1925. p. 41-48. 

Shepard, B. H., and J, M. Parsons. A tentative list of club 
study programs, compiled for the Committee on Women's Clubs 
of the Ohio Library Association. With a program of present dey 
economic and social problems of Ohio and their historical back- 
ground by Elbert J. Benton. Cleveland (O.) P. L. 3lp. 

Terman, L. M., and Margaret Lima. Children’s reading; a 
guide for parents and teachers. Appleton. Bibls. $2. 

Villard, O. G., comp. A library for liberals: some books that 
promote an understanding of the present social system and of the 
theories that aim to establish a new and better order. In: Social 
Progress. p. 325-335. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AGRICULTURE 

Bailey, L. H. and E. Z. Rus: a biographical register of rural 
leadership of the United States and Canada. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Author. Bibl. 

See also Cnrors. 
Amentca—Discovery ann Exrroration—Sprain. See Srarn—History. 
AMUSEMENTS 

Phipps, L. R., and others. Popular amusements, destructive 
and constructive. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. Bibls. 
$1.50. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Mercer, S. A. B. The recovery of forgotten empires. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, Pub. Co. 4p. bibl. $1.50. (Biblical and 
oriental ser.). 

See also Mexico—Civitization. 
Astroruysics 

Stratton, F. J. M. Astronomical physics. Dutton. Bibl. $5. 
Bakers AND Bakeries 

Kyrk, Hazel, and J. S. Davis. The American baking industry, 
1849-1923, as shown in the census reports. Stanford Univ., 
Calif. Food Research Inst. Bibl. footnotes. pap. $1.50. (Misc. 
pub. no 2). 

Brotocy. See Science, 
Breevinc 

Gowen, J. W. Manual of dairy cattle breeding. Williams 
and Wilkins. 5p. bibl. $3. 

Brnon, Grorce Gorvon Nort Byron, 6th Baron 

Drinkwater, John. The pilgrim of eternity: Byron—a_ con- 
flict. Doran. Bibls. $5. 

Catrie. See Breevinc 
Cueese 

Thom, Charles, and W. W. Fisk. The book of cheese; rev. 

ed. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $2.40. 
Cnemistry 

Gates, Elizabeth, comp. Union list of chemical periodicals 
in the Cincinnati libraries. University of Cincinnati. 58p. 
pap. (Studies, ser. 2, v. 11, pt. 1) 

Curmpv Lasor 

Children in street trades in the United States: a- list of 

references. Monthly Labor Review. Dec. 1925. p. 1261-1272. 
Curna—GovernMent anv Poxrtics—1644— 

Hsieh, Pao Chao. The government of China (1644-1911). 
Johns Hopkins Press. 5p. bibl. $3. (Studies in hist. and 
pol. sci., new ser., no. 3). 

Cuinese Tarater. Sce Tuoeater—Cuina, 
Curistianity. See Jews. 
Cuurcn Worx 

Porter, D. R., ed. The church in the universities. Asso- 

ciation Press. Bibl. 0c, 
Crry Lire 

Park, R. E., and others. The city. Chicago. 68p. bibl. 
$2. 

Crviazation. See Arcnarorocy; Mexico—Crvitization. 
Civics. See Govenn MENT. 
Coat 

Devine, FE. T. Coal: economic problems. . . . Bloomington. 
Iil.: American Review Service Press. Bibl. 

Workers Education Bureau of America, comp. Coal: a 
reading list prepared for the American Federation of Labor. 
Oth st. and Massachusetts ave., Washington, D. C.: The Federa- 
tion. American Federationist. Dec. 1925. p. 1184-1185. 20c. 

Couneces ano Untverstties. See Cuurcn Work. 
Cromweit, Oriven 

Balzac. Honoré de. Cromwell; ed. by Walter Scott Hastings. 

2v. Princeton. Bibl. footnotes. $15. 
Cnors 

Chapman, P. W.. and others. Farm crops. Atlanta: Turner 

E. Smith Co. Bibl. $1.80. (Vocational agr. ser.). 
Democracy. See Rerenennum. 
Dominicans ° 

Galbraith, G. R.. The constitution of the Dominican order, 
1216 to 12360. Longmans. 4p. bibl. $4.50. (Pubs. of the 
Univ. of Manchester, hist. ser. no. 44). 

East (Fam East). 

Woodhead, H. G. W.. and others. Occidental interpretations 

of the Far Eastern problem, Chicago. Bibl, footnotes, $2, 
East (Ngan East). 


Luke, H. C. Mosul and its minorities. 14 Henrietta at., 
Covent Garden, London W.C. 2: Martin Hopkinson. Bibi. 
. 6d, 
Epucation, Seconpary 
Clement, J. A. Principles and practices of secondary educa 
tion. Century. Bibls. 2. (Century ed. ser.). 
See also Reapinc; Tecunicat Epucation. 
EmrLoyment Manacement. See Horets, 
ENamMeL anpD ENAMELING 
Wilson, S. P. Pyroxylin, and lacq 3; their raw 
materials, manufacture and application. Van Nostrand. 3; 
1 
ENcIngerinc—H story 
Fleming, A. P. M., and H. J. S. Brocklehurst. A history o/ 
engineering. Macmillan. 6p. bibl. $4.50. (Histories of 
English industries) . 
EvHNOLOGY—MACEDONIA 
Weigand, G. L. Ethnographie von Makedonien, geschichtlich 
nationaler, sprachlich-statischer Teil. Leipzig: F. Brandstetter 
2p. bibl. 
Eurore—History—1789— 
Hoskins, H. L. An outline of modern European history 
Doubleday. Bibls. $1.50. 





Fairs 
Machen, J. G. What is faith? Macmillan. Bibl, footnotes 
$1.75. 
Fertivizers. See Sorts. 
FINANCE 


Guthmann, H. G. The analysis of financial statements. Paen- 
tice-Hall. 6p. bibl. $5. 
Fonercn Trave. See U. S.—Commence. 
Forests ann Forestry—Siperta 
Baievsky, Boris. Forest resources of Siberia. U. S. Burea 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Bibl. Wc. (Trade ir 
formation bull. no. 378). 
Francis or Assist, Saint 
Felder, Hilarin. The ideals of St. Francis of Assisi. Ben 
ziger. 6p. bibl. $4. 
Freemasons 
Buck, J. D. Symbolism of freemasonry; 3rd ed. 26 East Van 
Buren st., Chicago: Ezra A. Cook, Bibl. footnotes. $4. 
Frienps, Socrety or 
Best, M. A. Rebel saints. Harcourt. Bibl. $3. 
Fue. 
Trenkler, H. R.  Feuerungstechnik. Berlin: V.D.1.-Verlag 
2p. bibl. 
Grocrarny—Stupy and TEacninc 
Branom, M. E, The measurement of achievement in geog 
raphy. Macmillan. 3p. bibl. $1.25. 
Geovocy—Dutcu East Inpres 
Brouwer, H. A. The geology of the Netherlands East Indies 
Macmillan. Bibl. $3. 
(Univ. of Mich. studies, sci. ser., v. 3). 
Germany—History 
Schifer, Dietrich. Osteuropa und wir Deutschen. Berlin: 0 
Elsner. 5p. bibl. 
GoveRN MENT 
Ashley, R. I. The new civics; a textbook for secondary 
schools; new and rev. ed. Macmillan. Bibls. -60. 
Grain 
Galpin, W. F. The grain supply of England during th- 
Napoleonic period. Macmillan. Bibl. 3. (Univ. of Mich. 
pubs., Hist. and pol. sci. ser., no. 6). 
Great Britain 
Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Guide 
to current official statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. Three 
(1924) in continuation of Vol. Two (1923). London: H. M 
Stationery Off.; 44 Whitehall et., N. Y.: British Library of In 
formation. 249p. Is, 
Horers 
Hamilton, W. I. 
Williams. Bibl. $3. 
IMMIGRANTS AND EMICRANTS : 
Fairchild, H. P. Immigration: a world movement and ite 
American significance, rev. ed. Macmillan. lp. bibl. $2.80. 
Inprans or NortH AMERICA 
S. Superintendent of Documents. Indians: including U. S 
government pubs. pertaining to ds and tiquities; pubs 
for sale... .13p, Oct. 1925. (Price List 24, 9th ed.). 
InpustriaL Werrare 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of books on industrial welfare 
work, 13 typew. p. $1.40. April 10, 1925. (P.A.1S.). 
Insects—INjuRious AND Benericta 
Alexander, C. P. An entomological survey of the salt fork 
of the Vermilion River in 1921, with a bibliography of aquatic 
insects. Urbana, Ill.: State of Ill. Dept. of Registration ani 
Education. v. p. pap. 
: U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Insects: bees, honey and 
insects injurious to man, animals, plants and crops; list of 
pale for sale....2Ip. Oct. 1925. (Price List 41, 16th 
ed.). 


Employer-employe relations in hotels 





TreLanp—Socia, Conpitions 
Clarkson, J. D. Labour and nationalism in Ireland. Long 
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New and Revised Edition 








Courses of Study 


In 


Library Science 


Being the Assistants’ Guide to 
Librarianship 


By REGINAL G. WILLIAMS 


Deputy Librarian, Bolton Public 
Libraries 


CONTENTS 


Course 1. Book Selection. 
Course 2. Practical Bibliography. 
Course 3. Classification. 

Course 4. Cataloguing 

Course 5. English Literary His- 
tory. 

Course 6. Library and Museum 
Legislation, Organization and 
Equipment. 

Course 7. Library» Administra- 
tion. 

Course 8. History of Libraries. 

Factors and Notes relating to 
Courses 1-8. 





While of English origin, Mr. Williams’ 
book will be of value to conductors of 
library schools and especially will it be 
suggestive as well as helpful to those li- 
brary assistants who wishing to progress 
in their chosen profession are anxious to 
“brush up’’ and further increase their 
technical knowledge. 





Price $2.25 net 


Ready in March, 1926 








R. R. BOWKER CO. 


American Agents 
62 W. 45th St. 


Small 8vo., cloth binding 
| 
| 





























New et) 





Library Supplies 





Some Specially Good 
Items Always In 
Demand 


PENCIL DATING OUTFITS 
STAMP MOISTENERS 

OAK CHARGING TRAYS 
NEWSPAPER FILES 

L PADS 

P PADS 

SCRAP BOOKS 

DATE SLIPS 

BOOK SUPPORTS 

COUNTY LIBRARY POSTERS 


Your need our Bulletin Board for clip- 
pings, pictures, maps, lists of new books, 
current events. 


24 x 36 $6.50 


Every Library and High School will wel- | 
come this good looking, usable Bulletin | 
Board. Both sides are available for | 
posting. 


LET US QUOTE YOU TODAY 


on a year’s supply of things needed in 
your library for administration purposes. 
We can help you SAVE money. 


Democrat Printing Company | 


MADISON, WIS. 
WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
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mans. 13p. bibl. pap. $1.50. (Columbia Univ. studies in hist., 
ec., and public law, v. 120. no. 266). 
Jews 

Newman, L. I. Jewish influence on Christian reform move- 
ments. Columbia. Bibl. $7.50. (Columbia Univ. oriental 
studies, v. 23). 

K LNDERCARTEN oe 

Vandewalker, N. C. Kindergarten legislation. Govt. Prtg. Off. 

Bibl, (U. S. Bureau of Ed, bull, 1925, no. 7). 
Latin AMERICA 

Inman, S. G. Ventures in inter-American friendship. New 
York: Missionary Educ. Movement. Bibls. pap. 5c. 

Robertson, W. 5S. History of the Latin-American nations. 
Appleton. rev. ed. Bibl. $4. 

LecIsLaTION. See Sociat Lecistation. 
Lincoty, ApranaM. pres. U. S. 

Oakleaf, J. B., comp. Lincoln bibliography, Cedar Rapids. 
la.: Torch Press. 424p. 

Locic 

Sellars, R. W. 
Bibl. $2.30. 

MaM™Matls. See Pa.eontoiocy. 
Masons. See Freemasons. 
MarTrTer. See Science. 
Mecuanics’ Liens 

U. S. Library of Congress, List of books on mechanics’ lien 
laws. 9 typew. p. April 27, 1925. $1. 

MerTEOROLOCY 

Exner, F. M. Dynamische Meteorologie. 

Bibl. footnotes. 
Mexico—CivizizaTion 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaic culture horizons in the valley of 
Mexico. Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press. Bibl. footnotes. pap. 
45c. (Pubs. in Ameri. archaeology and ethnology v. 17, no. 7). 

Mino. See Science. 

Mosu.. See East (Near East). 
Naroceonic Wars. See Grain. 
NEGROES 

Locke, Alan, ed. The new Negro: an interpretation, Boni. 
ip. bibl. $5. 

Newsraprers—U. S. 

Fill, W. A. The first century of American newspapers; a 
graphic check list of periodicals pub. from 1690 to 1790. Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Dept. of Journalism, 23p. 

On1to—Economic Conpiti0ns. See under GENERAL, ABOVE. 
Ou. See Perroreum. 
Ovrvoor Lire 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. The birch bark roll of woodcraft: 

20th ed. New York: Brieger Press. Bibls. $1.50. 
Ovw (Pustivs Oviwus Nasonis) 

Rand, E. K. Ovid and his influence. Marshall Jones. Sp. 

bibs. $1.50. (Q@ur debt to Greece and Rome, no. 13). 
PALEONTOLOCY 

Zittel, K. A. von.  Text-book of ‘paleontology, v. III: Mam- 

malia; rev. by Max Schlosser. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $6.50. 
Peace 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year book, 1925, 
Washington. Bibl. 

See also Permanent Court or INTERNATIONAL Justice. 
Pracues 

Bereaw, L. O.. comp. The peach industry in the United 
States: a selected list of references on the economic aspects of 
the industry including some references relating to Canada. U. 
S. Bur. of Agr. Econ. 35 mim. p. Oct. 1925, (Bibl. 
no. 8). 

Permanent Court or INTERNATIONAL JusTICE 

Carngie Endowment for International Peace. Select list of 
references on the Hague Permanent Court of International Justice. 
2 Jackson Place, Washington. 8 mim. p. Dec. 28, 1925, 

Kellor, F, A., and Antonia Hatvany. The United States Senate 
and the International Court. Seltzer. Bibl. footnotes. $2. 

PERSONALITY 

Dodd, E, EF. 

PeTroLeuM 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on the taxation 

of oil and gas properties. 8 mim. p. May 14, 1925. 
Puriepine Istanps—GoOvERNMENT AND Poxitics 
U. S. Library of Congress. Philippine independence: additional 





The essentials of logic; rev. ed. Houghton. 


Wien: J. Springer. 





Fiber and finish, Ginn. 2p. bibl. 80c. 


references. 15; 18 mim. p. June 7. 1925. 
Puysics, AstronomicaL, See Astrornysics, 
Prouwipitian 


Prorerty, ALien 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on the return 
of alien property. 5 typew. p. April 3, 1925, 60c. (P.A.I.S.). 
PRontsITION 
Wilton, Elizabeth, ed. Save America: allegiance to the consti- 
tution, observance of law. 302 Ford Bildg., Boston, Mass.: 
Woman's National Com. for Law Enforcement. Bibl. 25c. 
PsYCHOANALYSIS 
Ferenczi, Sandor. The development of psychoanalysis. Wash 
ington: 9° and Mental Disease Pub. Co. Bibl. $3. (Mono- 
graph no. ° 
Morton, C. F. Childhood's fears; psycho-analysis and the in- 
feriority-fear complex, Macmillan. 2p. bibl. $1.80. 
Psycnorocy. See Sociar Psycnorocy. 
Quakers. See Frienps, Society or, 
Rapio 


Hogan, J. V. L. The outline of radio; new rev. ed. Little. 


6p. bibl. $2. (Useful knowledge books). 





The Library Journal 


Roberts, W. Van B. How radio receivers work. Doubleday 
Bibl. $1. (Radio broadcast booklet, no. 3). 
RatLroaps 
Newbold, J. T. W. The railways, 1825-1925. 38 Great Ormo: 
st.. London W.C, 1: Labour Pub. Co. Bibls. 4s. 6d. 
fi RADING 
Klapper, Paul. Teaching children to read; 4th ed., rev, and 
enl. Appleton. Bibl. $1.90. 
Reat Estate 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. Real estate edu 
tion. 310 South Michigan ave., Chicago. Sp. bibl. by b. \ 
Fisher 
RererenpbuM 
Bala Krishna. Demands of democracy: a handbook for sty 
denta of politics. people’s ed. 190 Hornby rd., Fort, Bor 
bay, India: D. B. Taraporevala Sons. Bibl. Rs. 2. 
ReLiGion AND SciENcE 
Needham, Joseph, ed. Science, religion and reality. Ma 
millan. Bibl. footnotes. $2.50 
Roaps 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on the economic 
value of good roads. 9% mim. p. March 20, 1925. 
Kussta—Economic Conprrions 
Meyendorff, Baron, comp. Select bibliographies: no. 33, Eco 
nomics and economic history of Russia. Houghton st... Aldwych 
London, W.C. 2: British Library of Political and Economic Science. 
Bulletin. Nov. 1925, p. 23-35. To be continued 
Ruyssroeck, Jan van. 1293-1381 
D’Aygalliers, A. W Ruysbroeck the admirable. Dutton. Bi! 
footnotes. $5. 
SCIENCE 
Joad, C E. M. Mind and matter; the philosophical intrody 
tion to modern science. Putnam, 3p. bibl. $2. 
University of Minnesota Library. Check list of periodicals an’ 
serials in the biological and alied sciences available in the library 
- and its vicinity. Minneapolis. 126p. 75e. Sept. 192 
(Research pubs., bibl. ser. no. 2). 





Snakesreare, WILLIAM 

Gilman, Margaret. Othello in French. Paris: Champion. 
bibl. 
SHIPPING 


Calvin, H. C., and FE. G. Stuart. The merchant shipping 
dustry. Wiley. Bibl. $4. 
Smenta. See Forests ano Forestry. 
SILK WORMS 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on silk culture. 
11 typew. p. April 17, 1925. $1.20, (P. A. I. §.) 
Sincie Tax 
U. S. Library of Congress. References on the single tax (sup 
plementing typewritten list of Feb. 21, 1913). 4 typew. p. 
March 27, 1925. 50c. (P.AJ.S.). 
Socran L ATION 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent references on socia 
legislation. 5 typew. p. April 16, 1925. 60c. (P.A.I.S.). 
SoectaL Psycnoiocy 
Allport, F. H. Social psychology. Houghton. Bibl. 2.50 
SocioLocy. See under GENERAL, ABOVE. 
Soins 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Soils and fertilizers: list 
of pubs. for sale. . . . 18p. Sept. 1925. (Price List 46, loth 
ed.). 
Srarn-—History 
Merriman, R B. The rise of the Spanish empire in the old 
world and in the new; vy. 3, The emperor. Macmillan. Bibl. 
footnotes. $5.50. 
SPEECH 
Borden-Turner, Mary. Speech correction. New York: F. S. 
Crofts. 3p. bibl. — $3.50. 
STATEMENTS, FINANCIAL. See Finance. 
SUPFRACE 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on the educa- 
tional qualifications for suffrage. 6 typew. p. April 14, 1925 
70 








Ue, 
Taxation. See Stnere Tax. 
Trak 
_ Roop, W. P. Teak: its habitat. exploitation and marketing 
S. Bureau of Construction and Repair. bl. (Tech. bull. 
no, 1.25). 
TrennicaL Epucation 
Millis, C. T. Technical education: its development and aims 
Longmans. 3p. bibl. $2.25. 
TEMPERATURE 
Flinn, F. B. Some effects of high environmental temperatures 
on the organism. Govt. Prtg. Off. 2p. bibl. pap. 5 
(Public health rpts., v. 40, no. 18). 
ests, Mentat. See Grocrapny—Stupy anp TeacHuinc. 
PHearer—CHINA 
Zucker, A. E. The Chinese theater. Little. 6p. bibl. $7.50. 
T RAMPS 
Russell Sage Foundation Library. Vagrancy: a selected bibliog 
graphy. New York. Bulletin. Dec, 1925. 4p. 0c. 
Trusts 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on trusts (su! 
plementary to printed lists on federal control of commerce and 
corporations, 1913 and 1914). 12 mim. p. May 22, 1925. 
Unirep States—Com merce 
Dunn, R. W. American foreign eat eee Contracts and 
concessions. Viking Press. 6p. bibl. 
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IF BOOKS COULD ‘BE BETTER ~ BOUND “WE WOULD DO IT 








HAVE ANOTHER LETTER 









YOU *‘We like your rebound books so much and find them so much more 
TRIED economical, especially in case of the popular western type of fiction— 

HUNTTING anything in fact on which there is exceptional wear.” 
RESEWED 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 






























QUALITY SERVICE 


We can supply you with NEW BOOKS, resewed or rebound in our well 
known library binding. 


Ask for “Wagencoord +p. “Our Binding 








| 
| Catalogue Lansing, Mich. the Book 









— LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS, Outwoars — 














ae JOHNSTON 
: e ° 
JOHNSTON N 
jousstox | Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
p Strongly and pay built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 





sti; 1130 Ridge Av 
William G. Johnston Company 2% 5) 0 ER Avenas 






























CHIVERS BINDINGS 
THE QUALITY OF CHIVERS BINDING CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


It was perfected during half a century’s experience in binding books 
for Public Libraries. 


PARAMOUNT QUALITY :: PROPER PRICE :: PROMPT SERVICE 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 NASSAU STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The Library Journal 


Reference Publications of Interest to Libraries 


Publishers’ Announcements of Recent Titles 





THE BACKS OF BOOKS 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON LIBRARIANSHIP 
By William Warner Bishop, A.M. 
Librarian of the University of Michigan. 

Past President of the American Library Association. 
A group of delightful essays in a philosophical vein 
on the duties and responsibilities, pleasures and_privi- 
leges of the librarian. Engaging in style yet imparting 
specific information regarding the important phases of 
library science. Especially useful to the beginner in 
library work and to the student. The veteran librarian 


_ will discover in it much food for thought and any reader 


will find profit and pleasure in it. Cloth, gold stamped. 
5% by 7% inches. Price, $5.00. The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ENGLISH BOOK INDEXES, 1925 

The second annual issue of Whitaker’s Cumulative 
Book List 1925, is now ready. (Price $3.50.) It is a 
classified list of publications issued by British firms 
during 1925 together with an index to authors and 
titles. The special feature of this catalog is its classifi- 
cations, Titles are grouped under nearly one hundred 
subjects from those on “Aeronautics” to those on 
“Wireless.” It is invaluable to anyone interested in 
what books have appeared during the past year on any 


! given subject, and thus it supplements the standard 


annual “English Catalog of Books,” which also comes 
along early in the year. The R. R. Bowker Co. are 
the American agents for both of these bibliographies. 


NATURALISTS’ GUIDE TO THE AMERICAS 
Prepared by the Committee on the Preservation of 
Natural Conditions of the Biological Society 

of America ; 

Describes the original animal and plant life and their 
distribution in the Americas. Each state or section is 
treated separately by a resident naturalist. Over 800 
pages of exact information on flora and fauna in a non- 
technical style which appeals to every nature lover. 
More than 300 scientists have given freely of their 
time for several years to collect data for this monu- 
mental work. No library book list will be com- 
plete without this important and authoritative text. 
Special price of $6.00 for orders received prior to issue 
(about March Ist); price after publication $10.00. 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


PUBLIC HEALTH LAW 
$y James A. Tobey, Lecturer on Public Health Law at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
at Yale, at Columbia. 

A manual of law for sanitarians. Serves as a text on 
public health administration as well as on law. 
Includes data on drafting legislation; court procedure, 
admissible evidence. More than 500 cases involving 
public health questions are cited. The only modem 
book on the subject; it describes all new developments. 
A reference work of value to attorneys, public health 
officials and volunteer workers. Bound in buff buck- 
ram; leather label; 6 x 9, indexed. Price $4.50. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

\ 
SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
NUMBER IV OF THE HUMAN RELATIONS SERIES 
Edited by Henry C. Metcalf of the Bureau of Personne! 
Administration, New York: City. 

A serious attempt to analyse the philosophical, bio- 
logical, economic, and psychological foundations of 
business administration and its basic administrative 
principles; and to apply them to practical business 
affairs. New light on the conduct of modern business 
that will interest everyone engaged in business affairs 
and those who are preparing to enter the field of busi- 
ness. Cloth. gold stamped; 5% by 8 inches. Price. 
$5.00. The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





| 
| 
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MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller | 
The Hague, Holland 
OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 




















ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LIGTS FREE ‘~ 



































THE 


POLISH,BOOK IMPORTING Co. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 
and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


A Splendid Library Decoration 
PAUL PAINE’S 


MAP OF ADVENTURES 


in History and Literature 


A hand-drawn map of great beauty, planned as 


practical method of stimulating interest in books and 
| reading. Appeals to old and young alike. 


Reproduced in four colors. Price $2.50. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 





i] 








| 62 West 45th Street New York 
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‘WHAT RADEMAEKERS MADE 
MADE RADEMAEKERS 


Our Method of Library Binding and our New Method of Reinforcing 
new Published Books are the fruits of over 45 years experience in all branches 
of the Bookbinding trade. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS &% SON CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS Newark, New Jersey 
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regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, 1925. 

“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Uni- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders | 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am | 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Qur present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all | 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly | 
worn. H 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any | 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER | 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. | 


T H I S I S _ what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 
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LIBRARY || HIGGINS’ 
BOOKBINDING | | LIBRARY HELPS 


ee | Higgins’ Drawing Board and Library 
ae | Paste: An exceptionally strong 
Nearly half of a century in = adhesive for mending bookbindings 
riencin the needs and of either leather or cloth, and for 
expe: & ° ° fastening labels as well. 
requirements of Libraries. 
Higgins’ Eternal Ink. A dense black, 


We qualify in the Knowledge. | fadeless ink, proof to ink eradicators. 
Insures permanent card records, book 


rT 3 ” ener ee =. ‘is 

CRAFISTYLE” | | Se =..2.7 9 

THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. pee oe ey ee 
| 


cloth or leather. 
Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on | 
request. | 














; Higgins’ Products are used and en- 
ee dorsed by librarians the world over. 


| EI cuas. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
RUZICK A | Manufacturers “ oe Adhesives for 
| 


Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
606 N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 271 Nin scat: fh 
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The Library Journal 




















Books for Librarians 


The Bookman’s Glossary 


A Compendium of Information Relating to the Production and 
Distribution of books. By John A. Holden. 8vo. cloth, $2.00 


Every library will be the better equipped in the possession of 
a copy of ‘“The Bookman’s Glossary.”’ It is a primer for the novice 
as well as a practical guide for all engaged in book buying and book 
circulation. 


“The Glossary itself alphabetically arranged is unusually complete. An 
appendix contains specimen type faces, curious editions of the Bible, classical 
names of towns and cities and proof reader’s marks. In brief “The Bookman’s 
Glossary’ is a desk book that will answer every question confronting those 
who handle books and book catalogs.’’-—-Gaylord’s Triangle. 


“Many of the definitions are excellent, and one may find little accounts 
of a good number of the famous binders, printers, publishers and illustrators 
whose names are everyday matters to many book collectors and dealers.’’-— 


N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Its price is $2, less the customary library discount 





The Bookman’s Manual 
A Guide to Literature 


Bessie Graham's successful and helpful aid to students of book 
distribution and book selection is available still to a limited num- 
ber, before it goes out of stock. There will be no reissue before 
three or five years. If your library hasn't a copy, you should order 
one. Home libraries and home readers are better equipped in know- 
ing the best books by having personal copies. The book contains 
627 pp. and is carefully indexed. Ask your neighbor librarian for 
a recommendation. 


Bound in Cloth. $3.50 less discount 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS| 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


ices. 
” OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 
Genealogi 


“NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 


Send us your want lists 
for immediate attention. 
Free announcements on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE | 


soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 





es and town histories. Back numbers of | 


(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


We specialize in out of print material, and are 
serving many libraries. Your want lists shall 
| receive prompt and careful attention. The 
| items are conscientiously searched for and 
| reported at lowest obtainable prices. 
| Our efforts in locating out of print material are 
attended by that degree of success which is 
gained through intelligent and devoted service. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE | 
1270 ee New York | 























Do You Need 
a New 
Librarian? 


Do You Want 
a Better 
Position? 


We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 
employers. 














WE NEED LIBRARIANS 


For city schools, Colleges and Universities all 
over the Western country who have college train- 
ing and know Library work thoroughly. Free 


enroliment. Professional service. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE %& 
BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 





421 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














Otto Harrassowitz 
Library Agent | 


Current Books—Continuations 
— Periodical Subscriptions — 
xx Out of Print Books xx 
Bibliographical Information 


References on Application 


Leipzig Germany 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA 


BY 
Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahamin 
(Author of “Shahinda” Indian Music) 
with 16 Full-page Illustrations and Two Appendixes 
4to cloth, pp. 94. Price 12s. 6d. 


LEZAC FS CC®, 
ORIENTAL & FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
46 Great Russel Street London, W.C.1 














yo mae: 
This paste is sold 
at $1.00 per quart 
can. Postage Pre- 
paid. 
9 9 
Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. Newark, N.J. | 





Out-of-Print Books and - 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants of 

Public, University and Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 
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“Vand E” Library Equipment imcludes everything for the modern library. 
View above shows installation in the new Canisius College library, Buffalo, 


Ni 4 











Experts at your 


service—FREE 


HE best endorsement of “YandE” Library Equipment 
is its quick acceptance by librarians everywhere. 
“YandE” Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, Dictionary Stands and Shelving 

are now found in libraries all over the United States. 





“Went Sevenite And “YandE” Library System-experts—practical libra- 
Reading Stand of quar rians and members of the American Library Association 
is er genet gem —are glad to help you plan new library installations, or 
bench to go with it. work with you in getting new efficiency from old systems. 
Write 


— 


\ YAWMAN «> FRBE Mrc.(. 


Library Service Department 





Handy  “Yandk” 283 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
100) rack which is , “Woe + rear se “shire 

meetin with. etde Branches in all principal cittes 

spread favor for coun Acents and dealers everywhere 

ter use. 
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7“ EQUIPMENT 














